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AN APPEAL 
To Members of the Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting, and Others Interested. 

The Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, with a view to 
providing a suitable Home for such of its members as 
may need some assistance thereto, has purchased the 
premises No. 5800 Greene Street, above Chelten Avenue, 
Germantown, where they have opened such a Home, and 
named it ‘“ The Philadelphia Quarterly Meetings 
Boarding Home for Friends.” 

Although but a short time has elapsed since it was 
opened in Tenth month last, it has been plainly demon- 
strated—first, that its present capacity is insufficient to 
provide for those who have applied for admission, and 
second that the present income, added to that received 
for Board, is insufficient to meet expenses. 

There is also among our membership those who have 
not the comforts of a home, and for whom suitable pro- 
vision should be made for life. Under existing condi- 
tions, the Committee in charge cannot entertain such ap- 
plications, although they feel it is an important part of 
the service to which they have been appointed. 

These facts have led the Committee te believe that it 
is absolutely necessary to create an Endowment Fund 
of not less than Fifty Thousand Dollars, the income 
from which, with the funds now at their command, would 
enable them to satisfactorily fulfill the objects and pur- 
poses for which the Home has been established. 

The successful and efficient administration of a Home 
of this character should be a matter of personal interest 
to every member of the Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting. 

The Committee have therefore deemed it wise to pre- 
sent these facts and earnestly appeal for a contribution 
towards the establishment of such a fund, in order that 
the future of the Home may be assured, and its objects 
and purposes carried out upon a sound financial bas's. 

Contributions can be made in such amounts as the 
means and liberality of the giver a suggest, it being 
particularly desired that no one shall be discouraged by 
the smallness of the amount they may feel able to give. 

It would be exceedingly gratifying if Friends would 
remember the Home when making bequests by will or 
otherwise. 

Subscriptions will be received and promptly acknowl- 
edged by any member of the following Committee. 


Davip Masters, 
Chairman, 
3308 Baring street. 
Tuomas P. Bacon, 
720 Filbert street. 
Hannan Woopnutrt, 
1816 Arch street. 


Annig C. MILuer, 
313 N. 33d street. 
Caro.ine S. JACKSON, 
3117 N. 16th street. 
Rosert M. Earvy, Treas. 
611-613 Chestnut street. 


Form of Bequest of Personal Property. 

I give and bequeath to the Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting of Friends, held at Fifteenth and Race streets, 
Philadelphia, the sum of Dollars, for the use and 
maintenance of the Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
Boarding Home for Friends, located at 5800 Greene 
street, Germantown, in the City of Philadelphia. 

. 
Form of Devise of Real Estate. 

I give and devise to the Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- 
ing of the Society of Friends held at Fifteenth and Race 
streets, Philadelphia, for the use and maintenance of the 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Boarding Home for 
Friends, located at 5800 Greene street, Germantown, in 
the City of Philadelphia, all that certain etc., (here 
describe the Real Estate or other property to be devised). 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade - established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


0 he i i i 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 
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Advertisements of “Wanted,” “For Rent,” 
“For Sale,” etc., 5 cents a line, each insertion. 
Seven average words make a line. No advertise- 
ment inserted for less than 20 cents. 


A YOUNG WOMAN FRIEND OF EXPERIENCE 

wishes to engage to teach young chiidren at their 
home by the hour. Good references. Address No. 90 
this Office. ; 


ATRON WANTED BY FRIENDS’ HOME 
for Children. Friend preferred. Should be under 
40. Accustomed to the management of children and 
servants. Salary moderate. Address, with full par- 
ticulars, ANNE C. MILLER, 313 N. 33d Street, Phila. 


V ANTED.—A PLACE ON A FARM F(¢ Rr A 
boy of 13,in Friends’ family. Address, LUCY 
GRISCOM LANDS, 326 Harrison Street, Pottsville, Pa. 


ANTED.—A PLACE AMONG FRIENDS TO 
assist in housework, in a small family, by a girl of 
17 years. State wages. Box 12, Rising Sun,Cecil Co.,Md. 


OARDING IN A FRIENDS’ FAMILY, TERMS 
moderate. Apply at 2012 N. Twelfth Street, Phila. 
OUR OR FIVE ADULTS CAN SECURE NICE 
rooms with good board and conveniencies in a 
Friend’s family near the station in Hatboro, Pa. Address 
Box 5, Hatboro, Pa. 


HEERFUL SYLVAN COTTAGE IN WHITE 
Oak Grove is a cosy home Friends can love. For 
Rent. It is furnished with, (or not) owner to board, at 


such a fair price as he can afford. Address O. S. Fell, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


OR SALE OR TO RENT.—A FRAME COT- 
tage, 11 rooms, near George School, with all modern 
improvements. Lot 60 x 200 feet. ‘Irolley running by 
the door. Apply to H. G. Reeder, 105 Chanclor St., or 
G. B. Girton, 105 Congress St., Newtown, Pa. 


OR RENT.—SMALL FURNISHED HOUSE 
near Chappaqua,N.Y. Address No. 88, this Office. 
WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS A SPECIALTY. 
Eggs $1.00 for 15. JOS. P. PALMER, Geiger’s 

Millis, Pa. 


A CHANGE OF ROUTE. 


A 40-days’ trip, $289.02, through California, Colorado 
Springs, Yosemite, Oregon, and Washington. Leave 
June 30. Pullman service. Further information, R. B. 
NICHOLSON, Camden, N. J. 


EURING THE ERECTION OF OUR BUILDING 
The Young Friends’ Association Office 


has been placed in the Library Room at Race St., 
where those wishing information may apply between the 
hours of 1.30 and 5 p. m., and on Seventh-days from 9 
a.m. to 5p. m. Lis letters to 152 North 15th St. 

ANNA JENKINS FERRIS, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


FOR SALE. 


A very desirable property in Media, at 519 Orange 
street, Jess than a square from the station. The residence 
contains 14 rooms and a bath-room, is heated by steam, 
and has all modern conveniences. On the rear of prop- 
erty, fronting on South avenue, there are two box stalls 
and other stabling, for several horses or cows, a carriage- 
house, and a cottage for coachman. For a quick pur- 
chaser, price is $7,500. A Ply on premises, or to 

JOHN f /ILLIAMS, Media, Pa. 


Cottage Board 

SEVENTH AND WESLEY 
OCEAN CITY, N. J, 
Address PHEBE SHOEMAKER. 
’ Our prices are the lowest, our 
Hanscoms * variety the most complete, and 


quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue fer comparison ? 

No liquors or other offensive goods or methods 
resorted to. 1311 Market St., Phila. 


AVE., 


















Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 





Friends’ Central School, 

FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
Surnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college. 

JOSEPH S. WALTON, Up hall 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 5 /7"tfals. 


Circulars on application. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 

students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
(Formerly SwartHmMoRE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 
New stone buildings; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 
For circulars address 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anv Day Purtts or Born Sexss. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S,, Principal, 
Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 


CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to enter 
college. Board and tuition $150 per school year. New 
Building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address 

PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienvs’ Boarpinc ScHOOoL For 
SovYS AND GIRLS. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Chelten Hills School, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 


will re-open September arst, 1898, (17th year). 
preparation. 


Coidege 

lor circulars apply to the Principals. 
ANNIE HEACOCK. 
LIDA R. LeMAISTRE, 


Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 


Darlington Seminary, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Near the beautiful borough of West Chester, Pa. 


Forty-third School Year commences Ninth month 
18th, next. Beautiful and healthy location. Grounds, 27 
acres. Mathematical, Scientific, Literary, and Linguistic 
Courses of Study. Also an Art Department. New 
Gymnasium. This school has been uniformly successtul 
for nearly half a century. Pupils from almost every 
State. Eight instructors, mostly specialists. Terms, 


$90 a year. 
For illustrated Catalogue, address the Principal. 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph. D., 
West Chester, Pa. ¥ 
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Ivory Soap will sell because the people want it, the 
other soaps may look like Ivory, but his customers want 
the real thing —they may buy a new soap once to try it, 


but they come back again and again for Ivory Soap, and 


they insist on having it. 





The Kathlu, 


ELeventTH anv CENTRAL AVENUES, 
OCEAN CITY,N.JjJ. ° 
New house, fine ocean view, large piazzas, 
and pleasant rooms 


K. E. Lewis and L. C. Conard. 


New Arborton, _ Kept by Friends. 
OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 


New house, nicely located, near hot sea-water baths; 
one-half block from the ocean. 


For particulars address 


HANNAH BORTON, 


No. 7 Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J. 
Wes ey AVENUE AND 


The Driftwood, Sixtu Streer. 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
Now open for the reception of guests. 
SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS. 
‘THE PENNHURST, 
Michigan Ave., near the Beach, Atlantic City. 
The house has every convenience, including electric 


elevator, running to level of pavement, steam heat, etc. 
Send for illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, 

Ocean Enp or Tennessee Ave. 

Atlantic City, N. J. 

Enlarged, remodelled, steam heat, electric bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-like and comfortable. 


M..E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 





No amount of argument can convince the experienced, 
honest grocer that any other soap will give his customers 
such general satisfaction as Ivory Soap. 
they prefer Ivory Soap to new kinds, of unknown quality. 


Copyricht. 1998, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnatt 
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Open all the year 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR | 







He knows that 











CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 

Office, N. Thirteenth Street, : 

Resldvuen, aycq Woodstock Base, } Philadelphia, Pa. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. 


CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 
Ticceen Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


. Spri Gard S., 
CAROLINE RAU, 73° Spring Giiden St 


Plain Millinery 


MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


OFFICES : ] Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 








JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 





Please mention Frienvs’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adverttse- 
| ments in it. This is of value to us 
| and to the advertisers. 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 





A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XXIV. 
WHEN we love. one another, we seem near together, 
and can almost behold the faces of the absent as in a 
Mary S. Lippincorr. 


glass, 


From a private letter dated Eleventh month 7, 1873. 


I WONDER. 


I WONDER and wonder at even, 
As the twilight fades away, 

If children have birthdays in heaven, 
Or if they are young alway ; 

And whether the angels name them, 
Knowing the name we knew, 

And if the mothers may claim them, 
When there’s no more work to do. 


And | wonder will the morning 
That dawns beyond the sea, 

With the glory of its dawning 
Give my little one to me? 

Yet while I wonder, weeping, 
On the hidden yet to be, 

I trust the Lord is keeping 
My little one for me. 


—From ‘* Unity.” 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 
(Concluded from last week.) 
On Fourth-day morning, the 31st ultimo, public 
meetings for worship were held at Fifteenth street and 
Rutherfurd Place, New York, and on Schermerhorn 


street, Brooklyn. In the former meeting Margaret 
Howard, Lydia Price, and others spoke. 


In the afternoon was held an adjourned meeting | 


of the First-day School Association, with Charles F. 
Underhill and Amy J. Miller, clerks, since Edward 
Cornell had resigned. The principal feature of the 
session was a paper by Jane Rushmore on “ Success 
in First-day School Work,” and discussion on the 
topic. The writer said we make too great a mistake 
when we do certain specific work and then rest on our 
oars, and feel that our work is done, saying, ‘“ the 
duties are ours, the results are God’s.”’ In regard to 
the present Old Testament series of lesson leaves, she 
feels that they should not be condemned, since the 
Old Testament leads to the New. Teachers are born, 
not made ; but there are not enough of the first class, 
so some must be manufactured to supply the demand. 
The requisites are pure and consistent lives, full 
knowledge of subject, terse expression, alertness, and 
consecration to the work, with not too much humility. 
With all these requirements, no teacher is fully suc- 
cessful without methods ; yet no material devices can 
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avail if the teachers are not true to the work. It is 
an element of weakness to have no fixed aim and end. 
Certain practices have outlived their usefulness, and 
as the Sunday-school movement long antedates the 
First-day schools, it may be well to look into and 
study the methods of the former, and if their greater 
experience shows better results, let us borrow. Zeal 
and enthusiasm are great aids, and interest on the part 
of all attenders means great success. We need to 
believe thoroughly in the work. The same lessons 
cannot suit all conditions, and the sooner we realize 
the necessity of adaptation, the better. Little children 
are fond of moralizing, and here is the teacher’s chance ; 
older ones want history, while some may want merely 
incident, and again others want the germs of Eternal 
Life. So the teacher must be accommodating,—either 
work herself or have the class work, as suits best. In 
closing, the speaker invited discussion on “ Use of 
lesson helps,” ‘Adult work,” ‘‘ Reasonable changes,”’ 
and ‘‘ Work for infant classes.”’ 

After a full and interesting discussion of these sub- 
jects, the New York Epistle to other associations was 
read, and with some comment approved. It voiced 
the opinion that social customs should grow out of 
the First-day schools, so that the child's companions 
may be among Friends. Henry R. Russel was spoken 
of as a consecrated worker in this cause, and more 
such as he are to be desired. Remarks were made 
regarding the desirability of attendance at meeting on 
the part of First-day school students, and the belief 
was expressed by Joseph Willets and Anna Jackson 
that schools are a strength to the meeting. The 
association then adjourned until the Seventh-day pre- 


| ceding the next yearly meeting. 


In the evening was held another meeting of the 
Philanthropic Committee, at which letters from Lyman 
Abbott, Edward Stabler, Jr., and Dr. O. Edward 
Janney, of Baltimore, were read, concerning the death 
of Aaron M. Powell. The latter said it was a comfort 
to have had the friendship of this man, and to know 
that we may again meet him if we, as he, have walked 
with God. The principal topic of the evening was 
‘“New Phases of an Old Problem,” discussed by 
Henry W. Wilbur. During the Civil War the strong 
drink was taken from sailors, and surely the govern- 
ment should care as much for its citizens as for its 
In 1864, however, the canteen was estab- 
lished, and wine and beer were regularly placed on 
store lists. After effort, asection of the Re-organiza- 
tion Army bill became a law, but temperance rejoic- 
ing soon ceased, for liquor men did not mean to let 
this stand. The Attorney-General’s opinion pleased 
liquordom, and the War Department keeps civilians 
as bar-tenders. It shows we are under army laws 
despotism. Beer is now being sent to the Philippines 
by the ship-load, one Chicago brewer expecting a 











large part of his entire output to be consumed by 
American soldiers in those distant islands. Washing- 
ton sustains two saloons for congressmen, and in the 
new library bui'ding there is given food for brains 
and also that which takes away the brains. But a 
bill will be introduced into the next Congress to pro- 
hibit sale of liquor on government grounds. 

There is nothing stronger than our own Discipline 
in regard to our duty in this respect ; first by individ- 
ual abstinence, second by public duty at the ark of 
the American covenant—the ballot-box. The speaker 
referred to Aaron M. Powell, saying : ‘‘ He never 
pitched lower than the highest octave of truth,” and 
if Friends had stood by him as they might, his heart 
might have beaten longer in the flesh. The speaker 
believed the united conscience of the people is seeing 
the necessity of making it easy to do right, and hard 
to do wrong. C. H. Meade then spoke, referring to 
Joseph A. Bogardus as one who, taking a stand, 
never flinched. He admired the sturdy integrity of 
Friends. He believed that if the sale of liquors in the 
streets of New York is right, then it is right to have 
army canteens, and to kill the Philipinos with bullets. 
If a drunkard is right, the saloon is right, for “by 
their fruits shall ye know them.” The drunkard is 
the fruit of the saloon, the saloon of the law, the law 
of the law-maker, and the law-maker of the voter, so 
here we have the chain. John Shotwell said: “ He 
that commiteth sin -serveth Satan,”’ and much sin is 
committed at the ballot box. David Haviland spoke 
of the “word in season” which may accomplish 
much. Daniel Gibbons felt that if it were possible to 
keep liquor among the poor classes, it would soon be 
stamped out, for it is the air of respectability which 
gives it life. 
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In women’s meeting the epistle from Genesee was 
read, in which boys’ brigades were deplored, and 
equal suffrage urged as assuring the downfall of the 
liquor traffic. John J. Cornell having expressed a 
desire to visit this meeting, Joshua Washburn accom- 
panied him at this time, and he acceptably spoke to 
anxious mothers, who may have undue anxiety lest 
their boys be led astray. He entreated them not to 
be discouraged if sons turn from mothers’ counsel. 
Work on faithfully and trustingly. He felt that some 
are called to the ministry and are pleading excuses, 
and seeking to work along philanthropic lines, seek- 
ing the peace which cannot come without complete 
surrender, as though their judgment of what is fitting 
is better than His; forgetting that he has promised, 
“ As thy day, so shall thy strength be.” 

The epistle from Indiana was read, telling of the 
quickening life felt in joint session, and referring to 
John L. Griffen’s life, which made the world better. 
We are needing another Emancipation Proclamation 
to free us from rum; it deplored also the increasing 
quantities of tobacco raised in the West. 

The Ohio epistle was also read; and the Illinois 
epistle bears the encouraging news that the young 
people are coming forware in the meeting. The re- 
port of the committee to address the Mayor of New 
York was read and heartily approved by both 
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branches; it read as follows: “To Robert A. Van 
Wycke, Esteemed Friend :—New York Yearly Meet- 
ing of the Society of Friends now in session desire 
to call thy attention to the use of indecent pictures on 
theatrical and other posters advertising, and respect- 
fully requests thee to use the influence of thy great 
office to secure the enforcement of existing ordinances 
which provide for the suppression of this demoralizing 
practice. Signed by direction and on behalf of New 
York Yearly Meeting of Friends, William Willets, 
Emily P. Yeo, Clerks. 

Jane C. Washburn introduced a proposition to 
send a memorial to The Hague Conference. This 
was approved in both branches and a committee ap- 
pointed to formulate a message and report later. The 
report of joint committee on refreshment and lodging 
was that in their judgment no change should be made, 
which was approved ; as was also the report of the 
auditing committee, bringing forward again the name 
of Phebe Anna Thorn as Treasurer. The meeting 
then considered the answers to the remainder of the 
queries ; the fifth shows marriages are performed with 
due solemnity, but four were accomplished not in ac- 
cordance with our Discipline. The sixth shows avoid- 
ance of liquor as beverage and in preparation of food ; 
but more care might be beneficial in regard to at- 
tendance at places where such is sold. The seventh 
encouragingly showed proper and seasonable care 
and assistance extended to those who need it, and due 
regard paid to the education of children to fit them 
for business. Sarah Haviland said that many would 
desire education in Friends’ schools if they could 
afford it. One Friend advocates loan funds for the 
help of those who need it, and there are few but will 
return it as soon as possible. The eighth answer 
showed that Friends conduct their business in a way 
becoming our religious profession, being just in prom- 
ises and payment of debts. The ninth also satisfac- 
torily showed care to be taken seasonably to deal 
with offenders in spirit of meekness in accordance 
with Discipline. Rachel W. Lippincott believed she 
has heard through her spiritual ear a cry for sym- 
pathy, and entreats that we depend not so much on 
human sympathy, for the Heavenly Arm will never 
fail. ‘ Be thou faithful unto death and I will give 
thee a crown of life.’”” The report of the nominating 
committee on Educational Committee was approved, 
as was also that of the Visiting Committee, which 
showed 250 visits made during the year. All meet- 
ings were visited. It was thought best to discontinue 
this committee for a year, and let the whole meeting 
constitute itself a visiting committee. 

In men’s meeting, under discussion of the answer 
to the first query, much concern was felt regarding 
the feeble state of the Society there manifested. 
There should be no hesitancy to receive those unac- 
customed to our ways or not materially “ well off.” 
The value of the social impulse was dwelt upon. 

In the afternoon some routine business was trans- 
acted in both branches. A devotional half hour in 
women’s side, in which prayer and loving counsel 
found lodgment in willing hearts, left the meeting in 
a state of mind befitting the closing session. The 
report of committee on the cablegram submitted the 
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following: ‘To Andrew D. White: The New York 
Yearly Meeting, in session, commends the action ot 
the American Commissioners.”” This was approved 
and directed to be signed by clerks. The report ot 
committee to examine the Treasurer’s account and 
raise quotas was also approved. The Women’s 
Yearly Meeting’s epistle to Philadelphia and Balti- 
more was read, stating they were gladdened by mem- 
bers from their yearly meetings, though saddened 
by the absence of good workers they have been wont 
to have among them, believing that Peace is steadily 
gaining ground, with faith in its ultimate triumph. 
The statistical reports show a decrease in membership. 
The reading of the joint epistle spoke of this 204th 
annual session being unusually large, with business 
meetings full of interest; the four members gone 
home, and the memorial meeting being an inspiration 
to the living, as it was a beautiful tribute to the dead. 
An impressive closing minute was read, including 
Aaron M. Powell’s last words, ‘‘ Each man has his 
own life to live.” 

The evening was devoted toa social gathering, 
under the auspices of the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion of New York and Brooklyn. The number en- 
tertained at the Seminary reaches 226 by Second- 
day evening, and more followed afterwards, besides 
those entertained by private families. Sojourners 
from other meetings left with grateful feelings 
that will be pleasant memories for many days and 
years to come, 


A NOTABLE LIFE-RECORD.' 


Many of our readers will doubtless remember the 
visits of William Jones, of England, to this country in 
1887 and 1889. In the latter year he addressed the 
students of various of our colleges on the subject of 
Peace and Arbitration. The writer heard him at 
Swarthmore, and has cherished the memory of the 
man’s simple, sincere earnestness and winning charm. 
In this record of his life which he has just put forth, 
William Jones writes with the same simplicity and 
charm. From his pages one gathers impressions of 
noble, philanthropic Quaker character; and the 
author’s modest recitals of deeds whose good effects 
were widespread must place his book high in the list 
of humanitarian literature. 

William Jones’ great-grandfather was a noted old 
Welsh bard ; his grandfather had seen Nelson fall at 
Trafalgar; his father saw Bonaparte at St. Helena. 
After ten years as a soldier his father joined the 
Quakers, finding them to be “ carrying out in actual 
practice the identical Christian principles with which 
he had become imbued from the spiritual Welsh 
hymns of his grandfather.” 

In 1870-71, William Jones was chosen by English 
Friends of prominence to administer the great sum of 
£160,000 raised by them for the relief of the non- 
combatant French peasantry who were rendered des- 
titute by the ravages of the armies of the Franco- 
Prussian War. He and his assistants distributed vast 
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quantities of supplies,—seed-corn, cattle, farming im- 
plements, food, medicine, etc. Among those who 
took great interest in his mission of mercy was the dis- 
tinguished Catholic leader, Archbishop Manning. 
This great churchman introduced the author to Car- 
dinal Antonelli, of the Vatican. Inthe palace of the 
popes our plain Quaker had what he terms the most 
notable interview of his life. There Cardinal Anto- 
nelli, reputed the keenest diplomatist of his time, en- 
tered into an inquiry concerning the procedure of 
Friends’ meetings for business. After the Cardinal 
had obtained a clear idea of our simple, beautiful 
methods of carrying on the affairs of the Society, he 
thanked William Jones cordially for instructing him 
upon a matter on which he had long wanted light. 
Here is an extract from the narrative of this incident : 

‘‘The Cardinal being an Italian gentleman of the old 
school, than whom no more courteous being exists, his man- 
ner was so thoroughly kind and genial that all feeling of re- 
serve was taken away, the charm of his bearing and his smile 
causing me to feel quite at ease in his presence. Ques- 
tion followed question, with a power and skill tempered with 
refined courtesy, which, whilst taxing my own resources to the 
utmost, far from causing any unpleasant feeling, served only 
to deepen the admiration and regard | felt for the capacious 
intellect, the genial, kindly heart, which could thus throw off 
all reserve, and enter with the freedom and familiarity of an 
intimate friend, into questions closely touching the sacred- 


ness of the inner life.’”’ 

As he passed out of the Vatican the narrator met 
the Pope upon the stairs. This is his brief picture of 
the great pontiff of the oldest church in Christendom : 


‘«T saw him carried by four bearers in scarlet, in his sedan 
chair, from which he alighted at the foot of the marble stair- 
case, which the old man slowly ascended. I passed close by 
him, and thus had a good view, but no word of salutation 
passed between us. With his mild aspect and benevolent 
countenance, arrayed in a white flannel costume, edged with 
scarlet, and a very broad-brimmed ‘hat, he reminded me of 
some good old ‘ Friend’ of former times.”’ 


William Jones passed through many strange and 
memorable experiences as commissioner from the 
Society of Friends in England to administer relief to 
the Bulgarian and Turkish peasantry after the bar- 
barous outrages of 1877. These memories make 
one of the most readable portions of the volume. 

In 1887 and 1889 he visited our republic, as has 
been said above, in the interest of International Arbi- 
tration. He was welcomed by our foremost citizens, 
and his book contains charming records of visits to 
distinguished Americans. Of his interview with John 
G. Whittier, he says: 

‘«He expressed his entire approval of my Peace mission 
to America, adding that Friends of all shades of thought, 
whether ‘ Hicksite’ or ‘Orthodox,’ would gladly receive 
me and help on my work. They were all lovers of Peace 
alike. He gave expression to the thought that a mission like 
mine, in which all could freely unite, might have a reconciling 
tendency upon the separate sections of the Society of Friends 
in America. He said, ‘It will help to break down the pres- 
ent stand-off attitude towards each other, and by causing 
them to work together shoulder to shoulder, they will learn to 
appreciate and love the good that is in all.”’ 

Frances E. Willard impressed our author as a re- 
markable worker in all fields of good. ‘‘ Few women 
ever scored a deeper mark on their times and their 





| nation than this gifted daughter of the western world. 
| To none has it been given more cordially to be ac- 
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cepted, as a great organizer and leader, by the almost 
universal consent of the women of both hemispheres.”’ 

The book contains vivid recollections of John 
Bright and other English Friends of distinction. A 
passage from the closing pages is appropriate in these 
days, when all are looking with anxious eyes towards 
the outcome of the Peace Conference : 

‘«It would be contrary to all experience if this proposal of 
a European Conference, in order to seriously discuss the de- | 
sirableness of gradual Disarmament, were not strenuously | 
opposed by the large and influential class who are more or | 
less interested in the maintenance of the military system. | 
But by the over-taxed and conscripted victims of militarism, 
as well as by every lover of Peace, this ‘Olive Branch from | 
the Neva’ was hailed as a boon fraught with untold blessings.’’ 


WORTHY FRIENDS OF THE NINETEENTH | 
CENTURY. 
I.—SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 
BY ELIZA F. RAWSON. 
(Continued from last week.) 
Ir was with less regret that he left the work in which | 
he had taken such a deep interest, when he found 


that he was to be succeeded by Barclay White, who | 


brought to the office such an intelligent understanding 
of its duties, and so high an ability to perform them. 
[We follow with the notes furnished by Howard 
White : 
When the writer first went to Nebraska, in 1869, 
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| greeable subject was brought to his attention. 


| go. 
| applied to better purpose by using it to stock their 
| farms and build them houses, and in order to induce 





as Agent for the Winnebago Indians, and met Samuel 
M. Janney in Omaha, soon after he had assumed the 
position of Superintendent of Indian Affairs, he ap- 
peared to be a man about seventy years of age, rather 
frail, but full of energy and interest in his new work. 
He was untiring in his efforts to benefit the Indians 
under his care, and when visiting them was anxious 
to gain all the personal knowledge within his reach. 
I have known him, in inspecting the work, to ride on 
horseback over a rough country where it was impos- 
sible to drive, though at his advanced age it must 
have been quite a tax on his physical strength. 

He was a ready and entertaining speaker, and 
well equipped with general information. On one of 
my early visits to Omaha I accompanied him toa 
general educational conference, which was being held 
in one of the large halls of the city. 
while the proceedings were under way, and the chair- 
man recognizing the new government official, and 
knowing the State from which he was appointed, 
called upon him for a speech upon the public school 
system of Virginia. He promptly responded, and 
his remarks were so well expressed, so forceful and 
full of information,as to make a very favorable im- 
pression upon the large audience. 

Samuel used to say, during the first year that he 
was in charge of the northern superintendency, that 
the Winnebago Indians caused him more trouble and 
anxiety than all the other tribes combined. These 


Indians were restless and demoralized, owing to their | the large sums of annuity 


| thousands 


many removals from different agencies in Wisconsin, 





For 
example, there was no tillable land within reach of 
their villages in the timber near the river, and in 
order to start them at farming so they might become 
self-supporting, it was necessary to move them on 
allotments of land on the prairie. It was with great 
difficulty that they could be induced to leave their 
villages; their fire-wood was near at hand; they 


| were living in idleness, even their food being pur- 


chased with their income from the Government, and 
they could see nothing to be gained by moving and 
scattering over the prairie ; they therefore refused to 
It was thought that their tribal income could be 


them to move it was necessary to diminish the 





SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 


quantity of rations and agree to assign to each family 
a small timber lot in addition to the farm land. They 
made a practice of always finding fault with some or 
the government employés, even when there were 
no grounds for so doing. There were frequent 


| chargés of pony stealing from the Omaha Indians, 
| and various complaints of depredations upon the 


We arrived | 


settlers, all of which had to be listened to and inves- 
tigated. A number of the Indians were charged 
with murder on one occasion, and we had great 
trouble in discovering the guilty parties in order to 
hand them over to the State authorities for trial, as 


| they were screened and protected by the other Indians, 


It was a time of great anxiety to us. 
The situation improved greatly during the latter 
part of Samuel’s administration ; the Indians came to 


| recognize him as a fair and just man, and had great 


| respect for him. 


Minnesota, and Dakota to Nebraska, which brought | 


them in contact with bad whites and with the soldiers 
at the military posts near the reservations. At every 


council held with them during that period some disa- 


| nearest railroad station. 


The position he held was not without its personal 
dangers. There was always great risk in carrying 
money, amounting to 
of dollars across the wild, unsettled 
country, a distance of twenty-two miles from the 
At the time of the murder 
mentioned above, and before we had heard of it, while 
the superintendent and agent were driving through the 
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timber land in an unfrequented road on a tour of in- 
spection, we passed a tepee where the leader of the 


gang of murderers was staying, and we learned some | 


time afterward that this man on seeing us concluded 
that we were coming to arrest him and picked up his 
rifle, intending to shoot us as we approached, an- 
nouncing to those in the tepee that he would not be 
taken alive. He was forcibly restrained by two or 


three men who happened to be there at the time. We | 


passed on without knowing of our danger, and did 
not learn until the next day that there had been a 
murder committed by the Indians. 

In the first council held by Samuel M. Janney 
with the Winnebagoes, he took occasion to explain to 
them some of the teachings of Jesus, and to refer to 
the elevating and civilizing influence they had on those 
who lived up to them ; Little Thunder, in his remarks 
in answer to the superintendent’s speech, said that 
they had heard there was sucha good man as the one 


ELIZABETH JANNEY. 


about whom their new Grandfather had just spoken, 
but that he “ had nevér been seen that far up the 


”” 


river. Howarp W3iITE. | 
The 11th of Third month, 1876, was the fiftieth 
anniversary of his marriage. A goodly company of 


children, grandchildren and other relatives assembled | 


to celebrate the day. It was a delightful reunion. 
From a letter received from his valued friend, 
Benjamin Hallowell, a few days later, extending his 
congratulations, the following extract is made: 
‘The terms in which thou speaks of the event are 
so beautiful that I feel that 1 must quotethem. ‘We 
do not expect to have any ceremony or make any 
display. 


harmony, and to enjoy all the needful comforts of life. 
My wife, who is sitting by my side, joins mein an 
affectionate remembrance of thee.’ How plainly it 
brought the scene of your marriage at the meeting- 
house in Alexandria, although fifty years ago. Both 








| dynasty. 


We esteem it a great favor that we have | 
been permitted to live this long together in perfect | 
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of the parties and their families being very popular, 
the meeting was unusually large, many who were not 
members being present, old and young, a number 
sitting up-stairs in the youths’ gallery ; but it was an 
orderly, solemn meeting. Anthony Charles Cazenove, 
(an aged Presbyterian) sat in the ministers’ gallery. 
After the meeting had concluded, Cazenove came 
down, shook hands cordially with Elizabeth and thee 
(her first) and said, in the goodness of his heart, ‘I 
did wish so much that some one would ask a blessing 
on the precious couple.’ The blessing was asked by 
many hearts, though not vocally.” 


1899. 
FRIENDS’ LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT. 
No. 26.—S1xTH MONTH 25. 
REVIEW. 
GOLDEN TExtT.—The Lord alone did lead him, and there was 

no strange god with him.— Deuteronomy, xxxii., 12. 

Scripture Reading.—Deuteronomy, xxxiii. 

In the first quarter we studied the Hebrew tradition 
of the youth of the world, and marked the fact that 
it is distinguished from other like tradition in its rec- 
ognition of one God, and hima moral Being. We 
studied also the development of the first Hebrew 
family as told by historians of a later day, and ob- 
served that the distinguishing feature of their concep- 
tion of its founder was a profound sense of the near- 
ness of God. The same characteristic was observed 
also in the story of his earliest descendants, though 
in a lesser degree. The lessons of the first quarter 
closed with the removal of the family to Egypt, and 
with a brief study of the political and social condi- 
tions of the Nile country. 

The second quarter takes up the story of the 
Egyptian bondage. A change of dynasty brings to 
the throne a king unfriendly to the Hebrews, and 
their comparatively easy conditions are changed toa 
most galling slavery. They are withdrawn from the 


| service of the flock, and are driven to forced labor in 


the tremendous building operations of the nineteenth 
A Hebrew child, by a curious chance, is 
brought up in the royal Egyptian household, and 
masters the learning of the Egyptian universities. 
In sudden, fierce quarrel, in which he takes the part 
of a fellow-Hebrew, he slays an Egyptian, and flees 
to the desert to escape punishment. He falls in with 
one of the nomadic priest-princes of the desert, and 
becomes first his servant and finally his son-in-law. 


| In the desert solitudes of Sinai, where he led his 


flocks from valley to valley, the traditions of his fore- 
fathers came back to him, mingled and colored by his 
Egyptian experiences. His loyalty of race is re- 
newed and strengthened, but most important of all 
his soul reaches out after that great Friend who has 
been: known as the Friend of his forefather Abraham. 
And it was granted to him, as it has been to many of 
his race since, to feel God’s presence strongly. There 
was an impelling force in that sense of God’s presence 
which pressed upon him the duty of awakening to 
new life the almost extinct religious sense of his 
people, so that after some natural drawing back from 
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the great mission, he returned to Egypt to fulfill this 
duty. It was almost immediately made plain to him 
that Israel could never be brought to serve his God 
while wearing Egyptian chains. His first plan, which 
involved only a ‘‘ Haj,” or religious pilgrimage, ex- 
panded toa demand for the entire freedom of his 
people. After a struggle,the details of which are 
uncertain, the children of Israel set out for the wilder- 
ness of Sinai, were pursued by Egyptian troops, and 
were saved from them in a most wonderful manner. 
This help, unhoped-for on the part of most, left a 
deep and lasting impression upon the Hebrew people, 
and is again and again referred to by the prophets in 
their efforts to hold the Israelites loyal to Jehovah. 
After the Red Sea deliverance the caravan moved on 
to the oasis of Mt. Sinai, where they remained for a 
year. During this time they organized a simple 
government and a religious ceremonial adapted to the 
nomadic life before them. The period is chiefly to 
be noted, however, for the greater and clearer revela- 
tion of himself vouchsafed to Moses by the Father 
of Souls. In addition to the ‘strong sense of the 
presence of God, together with a more or less vague 
sense of his unity, which did not, however, exclude a 
recognition of the existence of the gods of other 
peoples, it was made plain to Moses that an obedient 
walk with Jehovah involved right relations with men. 
This revelation, vast as was its importance, was by 
no means given as fully as to later times. The ten 
commandments were not looked upon as applying 
beyond the confines of the Hebrew people themselves. 
They must not kill a Hebrew,—an Egyptian or a 
Cannanite was another matter. Their neighbors’ 
goods they must not covet; but Jesus of Nazareth 
had not arisen to expound as to the real meaning of 
the word “neighbor,” so they were not prevented 
from turning greedy eyes upon the fields of the 
Canaanites. The time was not ripe for the recogni- 
tion of universal brotherhood. 

From Sinai the nation moved northward toward 
Palestine, but was repulsed from its borders by the 
Amorites of the hill country west of the Dead Sea. 
A generation of nomadic life followed, in which the 
hardships of the desert taught courage and inde- 
pendence to the children of Israel. Finally, passing 
around the lands of the Edomites and Moabites, they 
established themselves on the east of the Jordan, and 
then gradually forced their way into the coveted ter- 
ritory of west Palestine, dwelling there among the 
many still unconquered Canaanites. Under these 
new conditions the influences of the Canaanite religion 
in many cases drew the Israelites away from the pure 
and comparatively simple worship of Jehovah. This 
weakening of the chief bond of union among the 
tribes resulted in repeated subjection to other nations. 

In the next quarter we will take up more fully the 
struggles of the Hebrew leaders for religious, and 
finally for political unity, and the growth of the king- 
dom. 

We have noted that the time was not ripe for the 
full comprehension even of such outward law as the 
ten commandments, the application being confined to 
those of the same nation. What shall we say of our 
time? The light which in this ancient day 


own 
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shone through a glass darkly, grew clearer and 
clearer in the days of the prophets, until the day-star 
arose in the message of Jesus that love of God and 
of man include the whole law, and all that the 
prophets tried to make plain. A new commandment 
he gave which rendered the ten unnecessary : ‘‘ That 
ye love one another.” All this illumination has been 
before the world these two thousand years. How is 
it that we, who claim to dwell in the tents of those 
who stoned the prophets, who claim to be heirs of 
that kingdom rejected by the Jews, still’ narrow the 
ancient command, “ Thou shalt not kill,’’ to mean 
only “Thou shalt not—unless government orders 
it?’’ How is it that the Christian world which shall 
not covet, casts envious eyes on the fair lands of 
weaker folk and invokes the law of force against 
them? Those who speak in the name of the Master 
incite to bloodshed and conquest in his name. 

It is not for us to climb into the judgment seat 
and to pronounce condemnation on those who still 
narrow the gospel to their own race, or to their own 
color, or to their own civilization. But this at least 
we may do: turn a watchful eye each to his soul 
within, and make sure that none of the false standards 
of market-place or threshing-floor shall take the place 
of that which God hath set in his temple—the heart 
of man. 





NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
[FOLLOWING THE ‘‘ INTERNATIONAL "’ SELECTION OF TEXTS. 
PREPARED FOR ‘' FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER." ” | 
No. 26.—SixtH MONTH 25. 
REVIEW. 

GOLDEN TeExt.—He that hath my commandments and keep- 

eth them, he it is that loveth me.—John, xiv., 21. 
THE twelve lessons of the Quarter, preceding this Review, 
have all been taken from the Gospel of John, except one, 
the passages in the last lesson from the third chapter of 
Paul’s epistle to the Christian congregation at Colosse. 
The activities of Jesus, his miracles, his ministrations, his 
teachings, his arrest, trial, crucifixion, and resurrection, 
have been studied in the light of John’s account. The 
lessons have given but a small part of the account, and they 
have in some instances been separated from one another by 
matter of importance, whose study has been necessary in 
order to make the view complete. But altogether there 
has been one distinct and definite teaching presented by 
these lessons,—that of the Golden Text above,—he that 
hath, he that holds in his heart the commandments of the 
Master, the precepts, the principles, the influences, that 
are divine, and that keepeth them,—lives by them and up 
to them to the best of his strength,—he is the real Christian. 

This is a thought which is stated and restated many 
times, as we have seen, in the words of Jesus. The Chris- 
tian is he who follows the Spirit, the Christ. ‘‘ The light 
of Christ within, who is the light of the world,’’ and soa 
light to you, says William Penn (in his Preface to the 
Journal of George Fox), ‘‘ leads all that take heed unto it 
out of darkness into God’s marvellous light; for light 
grows upon the obedient.’’ The thought, here, is one fa- 
miliar in the rise of our Society. ‘‘ The early Friends,’’ says 
J. S. Rowntree (in a paper read at the Scarborough Sum- 
mer School) ‘‘ were in entire agreement with the Apostle 
John, ‘If we say that we have fellowship with God, and 
walk in the darkness, we lie, and do not the truth.’’’ It 
is ‘‘ hardly possible,’’ he adds, ‘‘ to exaggerate the stress 
they threw upon this feature of their teaching ’’—that an 
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upright walk was needful to exemplify, to preserve, and to 
develop the spiritual life. 
ceeds, had declared the doctrine of the Divine Immanence 
—some of them considering it a philosophical dogma rather 
than a religious principle directing conduct—but few, if 
any, had insisted as the Friends did, ‘‘that doing the Di- 
vine will was the condition for knowing God’s truth.’”’ 

A little consideration must serve to convince any of us 
that to walk in the light, forward toward the light, is to 
come step by step into a fuller knowledge of the truth,— 
that ‘‘ the path of the just,’’ as the Proverb declares, *‘ is 
as the shining light that shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day.”’ 

The teaching and the example of Jesus were all to this 
effect. He emphasized always the actuality of the Chris- 
tian life. He declared the need, not of merely accepting 
doctrine, or holding opinions, or observing ritual, but of 
carrying into living practice the rule of purity and good- 
ness. ‘‘ Blessed are the pure in heart for they shall see 
God.”’ 

The humility, the serene, simple willingness to serve, 
which was manifested by Jesus in the Washing of his breth- 
rens’ feet, isa lesson that deserves emphasis in the review. 
If, as was said when those passages from John's account 
were considered, we are to regard any of the proceedings 
of the evening in the ‘“‘ upper room’’ obligatory as me- 
morial ‘‘ ordinances’? upon successive generations of 
Christians, then it is quite certain that the Washing has 
more authority than the Supper. It is not in the Gospel 
accounts of either Matthew or John, who were present, that 
Jesus is described as using the words suggesting to his com- 
panions the observance of the Supper ; it is in the account 
by Luke, who was not present, that the words occur, 
‘* This do in remembrance of me.’’ But as to the Wash- 


ing, John, a witness of what occurred, says that Jesus, after 
he had finished, used these words: ‘‘ If, I, then, the Lord 
and Master, have washed your feet, ye also ought to wash 


one another’s feet. For | have given you an example that 
ye also should do as I have done to you.”’ 

This seems clear and emphatic. It seems strange that 
those who consider the reported words in Luke to establish 
so important a rite for all time, should ignore the more clear 
and definite injunction in John. If one is obligatory, cer- 
tainly the other is much more so. Yet there are few pro- 
fessing Christians (the Dunkers do it) who think them- 
selves under obligation to wash one another’s feet. 

The simple explanation in each case, both as to the 
Supper and the Washing of feet, is that Jesus used them for 
the time as symbols having spiritual significance _ It is, in 
this case as in many others, the spirit that is essential. 

[These Lessons will now be discontinued, as the selec 
tion of the ‘‘ International’’ Texts passes into the Old 
Testament, and will treat of matter not very far removed 
from that in the regular Lessons prepared by the General 
Conference Committee. —Eps. INTELLIGENCER. ] 


‘“‘ Distrust one who assents to all your opinions. 
Such apparent mental coincidences are apt to prove 
to be but the connivances of insincerity.’’ 

>¢€ 

“JESUS presents an example of courage and vigor 
and confidence and cheer and unselfishness which 
claims the imitation of every person striving after 
excellence.” 

><€ 

THE kingdom of God is not a business set up in 
rivalry with worldly business, but a divine law regulat- 
ing, and a divine temper pervading, the pursuits of 
worldly business.—/ames Martineau. 


Many other persons, he pro- | 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
OUR LOVED FRIEND’S LAST WORDS. 
‘« Each man has his own life to live.”’ 
Sucu were the last words spoken, only a few weeks ago, 
by one well-known to many and revered by all the 
readers of THE INTELLIGENCER. 

These words being uttered, suddenly that life of 
heroic service passed, as in the twinkling of an eye, 
from this present to a higher plane of life, whither 
our earthly vision cannot penetrate. 

The eye of Faith, however, can pierce the veil of 
flesh and give evidence that his helpfulness, his 
strength, his purity, his love, are deathless, and are 
more active now than ever before in the service of his 
Lord and Master. Those last words of Aaron M. 
Powell sound like a prophet’s voice, ringing out of 
the silence, and bidding each one of us fill out the 
thought which died away upon his lips. 

Just what words he was going to speak about life, 
we can never know; but what an inspiring text these 
words may become to us, if we will take them apart 
into the deep silence of our own souls, and ponder 
reverently upon them! Let them be a nucleus around 
which helpful thoughts may gather regarding the life 
of him who had uttered the words. He had his life 
to live, and how did he choose to live it? Through 
free and deliberate choice he sacrificed his own incli- 
nations and pleasures, and took up the cross and fol- 
lowed the Master in the pathway of service to man- 
kind ; he gave his time, his talents, his hands, and his 
heart to the work of helping the world to grow 
better and happier. And what was his reward ? 

Even in this life, he had riches which could not be 
measured ; not only the gratitude and reverence of 
his fellows, but an ever-increasing capacity himself of 
loving and giving; these are the things which make 
life rich indeed. 

Filled with the inspiration which every one must 
receive from meditating upon such a consecrated life 
as this, let us recall his last words, and appropriate 
them as a legacy from our tried friend and true,— 
‘‘Each man has his own life to live.”’ I have mine, 
thou hast thine; are we living our lives in any true 
sense of the word? Are we holding ourselves in such 
an attitude that it is possible for us to receive the 
Divine blessings ? And then are we giving out again 
the best that we have? Are we increasing in the 
capacity of loving? For by this ‘‘we know that we 
have passed out of death into life, because we love 
the brethren.” 

Let these last words of our dearly beloved friend 
go sounding in our souls until they become filled with 
a new, deeper meaning, which shall bring to us a con- 
secration and a renewal of strength. They may be 
to us nothing more than words,—just empty sounds, 
attracting our attention for a moment, and then dying 
away in the distance; or, if we will, they may bea 
talisman, charming us away from the low level of self- 
indulgence up to the mountain heights of love and 
service. E. W. C. 


Do not prevent others from enjoying what you 
yourself do not care to enjoy. 
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“ PAGAN.” 
SoME one has asked the question, ‘‘ What is a Pagan ? 
How does a pagan differ from a heathen?” Perhaps 
these are questions for Webster or the Century. But 
they suggest some forms of reply that might not be 
found in the dictionary pages. 

Heathen is a more general term, we should say, 
than pagan ; it includes the latter. The heathen are 
those who have not the truth of Christianity ; a pagan 
is one of those who have it not in reality yet might 
have it. 

The word Pagan signifies to us, under existing 
conditions, one who makes an opposing force to the 
force of Christianity. He may be very far removed 
in his circumstances and situation from the paganus 
of the Latin, (from which we get our word), for 
instead of being a “ countryman,” or a peasant, or a 
rustic, he may be highly “cultured,” a well kept, a 
thoroughly ‘‘ smart” person. idolater, 
not a Christian worshipper, if his ideals are contrary 
to the teachings of 


If he is an 


the founder of our religion, 
if his actions go to thwart and defeat the objects 
which Christianity presents to us, then it is quite 
immaterial whether he is country or city bred, whether 
he knows much or knows little, whether his garb is 
old-fashioned or in the very latest style. 

Idolatry, of course, does not consist merely in 
making a brazen image and setting it up as an object 
of worship. Idols may not be of metal, and they 
may not be tangible to the finger, or perceptible to 
the eye. 


Our ideals are our idols. That which we 


love most is the idol we have set up. ‘For where 


your treasure is,’’ said Jesus, “there will your heart 
be also.” This treasure may be one of many things ; 
not necessarily gold, not necessarily 


‘‘ wealth.” 


what we call 
It may be pride. 
It may be lust of power. 


It may be sensuality. 
It may be 
thousand forms of physical indulgence. 


gluttony, or a 

The modern 
form of paganism is very largely, perhaps essentially, 
one of selfish luxury as distinguished from self-denial. 
The thought is abroad that to eat, to drink, to be 
richly clad, to be servilely waited upon, to “enjoy 
life,’ to become one of a favored and indulged 
‘leisure class,” is the great object of the heart’s 
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desire. That strenuous note, that swelling and swollen 
roar, which comes up to us daily in the chronicles of 
the world’s doings, conveys no teaching stronger 
than this, that the only thing worth while is to min- 
ister to our own physical pleasure. 

To point the definition of Pagan, then, we must 
first realize what the essential conditions of Christi- 
anity are, and we must then turn to observe who and 
what oppose them. The non-Christian is the pagan. 
He may be here or there. He may live close by the 
sanctuary, and even appear much withifi its doors. 
He may have openly set up no brazen or other image, 
and yet he may be essentially so devoid of humility, 
of kindness of love for God and man, that his pagan- 
ism is real and undeniable. Such examples of the 
un-Christian rule as Sardanapalus with his excesses, or 
Caligula with his horrors, or even Bonaparte with his 
slaughters, present the antithesis of Christian good, and 
every one that is like them, no matter when or where, 
or who follows after them, no matter at what distance, 
is of the pagancompany. Christianity presents a real 
and a definite pattern; if this is not accepted it is 
rejected, and he who rejects it is the Pagan, just as in 
the early centuries of the Christian era. 


Ir has often been said,-but the remark bears repe- 
tition, that those who go from home should not leave 
their principles behind. The saying, ‘‘ When you go 
to Rome, do as the Romans do,” has been wrested 
from its right meaning and proper application—as so 
many sayings are—and made to serve the purpose of 
our excuse for disregard of rules of right living. 
Things which many would not think of doing at home 
they would venture to indulge abroad, and it has been 
truly said that the viciousness of great cities is fed 
and maintained much less by those who live in them, 
than by visitors. Some one put the question, in a con- 
versation overheard by the writer, ‘‘ Will you not go 
to the races at Paris?’’ The person addressed wasa 
“church member” in an American city, who had 
never been to a ‘“‘ horse race”’ in his life, and who 
regarded the observance of the first-day of the week 
as a divine commandment. But his questioner 
insisted that “in Paris” there could be no possible 
harm in attending the races, on ‘‘ Sunday ’’—that the 
surrounding conditions changed the moral principle. 
There is great danger in teachings like these. 


Ir is one of the frequently cited sayings of the advocates 
of international aggression that ‘‘ trade follows the flag,’’— 
that in order to sell goods to foreign peoples it is necessary 
first to subjugate them. This is, of course, a fallacy, and the 
experience of the United States in the extension of its foreign 
trade proves it to be so. In the decade preceding our war 


against Spain our sales abroad largely and continuously 
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increased. We did not send war-ships ahead of the peace- 
ships ; it was not necessary. The trade with China is an 
example in point, In the year ending Sixth month 30, 1880, 
we sold to China (including Hong Kong) to the amount of 
not quite 6% millions of dollars; in the year ending Sixth 
month 30, 1897, these sales had grown to 18 millions of 
dollars. 

The experience with other countries is of the same char- 
acter, and any one who needs light upon the subject may 
readily study the figures for himself. It did not need that we 
should coerce the world with armies and navies, in order to 
sell our products ; on the contrary, such sales cost, in money 
as well as principle, far more than they return. 


THE managing editor has safely arrived in England, and 
is making pleasant visits among Friends near London. The 
first of his intended letters appears elsewhere in our columns. 


IN our last issue the poem ‘‘If We Knew’ was wrongly 
credited as to authorship. It was written by Dr. E. E. Phipps ; 
also, in the second paragraph of the letter from Hannah A. 
Plummer, read First-day afternoons in place of Friday after- 


BIRTHS. 
JENKINS.—At Nashville, Tenn., Sixth month 2, 1899, to 


Dr. Thomas A. and Marian M. Jenkins, a son, who is named 
Francis Arthur. 


MARRIAGES. 


CHEYNEY—JAMES.—At the residence of the bride's 
mother, Susan F. James, West Chester, Pa., by Friends’ 
ceremony, on the evening of Fifth month 31, 1899, Algernon 
Roberts Cheyney, son of Jesse S. Cheyney of West Philadel- 
phia, and Lila Pancoast James. 

CHURCH—GILLAM.—At the residence of the bride, 
near Langhorne, Bucks county, Pa., on Fifth-day, Sixth 
month 1, 1899, under the care of Middletown Monthly Meet- 
ing, Watson P, Church, of Newtown, Pa., and Mary Gillam. 

YOUNG—WILSON.—In Philadelphia, Sixth month 7, 
1899, by Friends’ ceremony, Dr. James K. Young and Dr. 
Mary T. Wilson. 


DEATHS. 

ACTON.—In Salem, N. J., Sixth month 6, 1899, Casper 
W. Acton, in his 76th year. 

ARMITAGE.—In Lambertville, N. J., Fifth month 21, 
1899, Emeline S., widow of Joseph D. Armitage, in her 81st 
year. Interment at Solebury Friends’ ground. 

CONROW.—Sixth month 5, 1899, Dr. Abraham E. Con- 
row, aged 40 years. Interment from Westfield, N. J., meet- 
ing-house. 

EVANS.—Sixth month 11, 1899, Owen Evans, aged 73 
years. Interment from West Grove meeting-house, Pa. 

HUTCHINSON.—In Philadelphia, Sixth month 10, 1899, 
Anna W., wife of John Hutchinson, of Haddonfield, N. J., 
where the interment took place. 

HUTTON.—At Richmond, Ind., Fourth month 26, 1899, 
to Walter J. and Jessie Winder Hutton a daughter, who is 
named Miriam Alice Hutton. 

LAWRENCE.—At Macedon, N. Y., Sixth month 3, 1899, 
Phebe Fritts, wife of Walter Lawrence, aged 75 years; a 
valued member and elder of Farmington Executive Meeting. 

Hers was a life of humble, patient goodness - 

MATHIS.—At Moorestown, N. J., Sixth month 5, 1899, 
Elizabeth G., widow of Bartin C. Mathis, in her 93d year. 
nterment from Medford meeting-house. 


PENNINGTON.—At her late residence, near Kelton, Pa., 
Third month 29, 1899, Margaret J. Pennington, aged 55 
years ; a member of West Grove Meeting. 


THAYER.—At Great Neck, Long Island, Sixth month 2, 
1899, to George A. and Elizabeth H. C. Thayer, a son, who 
is named William Willets Thayer. 


WILSON.—At her home, Fifth month 28, 1899, in Friends’ 
settlement at Clear Creek, Ill., Theodora, daughter of Morris 
A. and Emma L. Wilson, aged 25 years. 

She was a birthright member of Clear Creek Monthly 
Meeting, and much interesed in religious and temperance 
work and a successful teacher in both First-day and public 
schools. Fourteen weeks before her death, she was taken 
with the grippe and very reluctantly gave up her school. 
Later her disease developed into consumption. Though at 
times a great sufferer, she bore her prolonged sickness with 
patient, Christian resignation. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
BY HOWARD M. JENKINS. 

I.—AN ATLANTIC VOYAGE EASTWARD. 
THE steamships that cross the Atlantic from the 
American to the European ports, and contrariwise, 
run with almost the regularity and certainty of the 
ferry-boats that cross the Delaware to Camden or the 
Hudson to Jersey City. There is some variation in 
the length of the voyages, according to the season, 
or on account of exceptional weather, but the average 
speed of each vessel is well ascertained, and speaking 
generally the hour of departure’ being known, the 
time of her arrival can be definitely anticipated. 

The St. Louis, on which I have just crossed from 
New York to Southampton, is one of the two splendid 
ships which Philadelphia enterprise, capital, and skill 
added about four years ago to the fleet of the American 
Line,—the other being the St. Paul. These are very 
large ; they are each 11,629 tons, and are exceeded 
in size only by three or four late-built leviathans of 
other lines. 

A steamship of this class is, in fact, simply a great 
floating hotel. The sea makes its outlook ; the sense 
of floating and of motion creates novelty, and to many 
(not to me in the least) produces most inconvenient 
effects ; but otherwise the several hundred passengers 
are simply guests for a week of a most admirably 
appointed and kept house of entertainment. Every 
provision is made for their comfort. The ship is clean, 
handsome, and well ventilated: How it might be in 
winter, or in time of severe storm, I cannot say, of 
course ; but now, when the fine weather permits the 
doors on the upper decks to be open, and there is an 
unchecked circulation of air—as of people—there 
could hardly be a more satisfactory house on shore, 
in point of good accommodation and freedom from all 
that is unpleasant. 

The incidents of a safely-accomplished ocean 
voyage such as this do not have a wide range. 
There is strict attention to the weather, much conver- 
sation about the smoothness or roughness of the sea, 
and still more upon the manner in which each pas- 
senger is affected or unaffected by illness. The ships 
that are seen,—not those “that pass in the night,”— 
are valuable contributions to the entertainment of the 
company, as they can often be watched a long time be- 
fore they finally disappear below the horizon,—the little 
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circle which in all directions bounds the vision. The 
ability or inability to go to table, the attentions of 
the deck stewards and the state-room stewards to 
those who are unwell, the making of acquaintances, 
the listening to stories, the speculation on the day’s 
‘run’’ of the ship, the watching for whales, porpoises, 
sea-birds, or even an iceberg, are features of the trip 
which every sea-traveler describes, and which the 
present writer has found repeated in his experience. 

We have met and passed a few vessels; on one 
day, the Servia, of the Cunard Line, going east like 
ourselves, was passed quite near, and on another, a 
sailing-ship, a barque, under full sail, also going east. 
One iceberg was seen, in the night, by the ship’s crew ; 
it seemed to me early in the season to encounter 
these visitors from the North, but the officers tell me 
some may often be met at this season, increasing in 
number, of course, later on. There are over three 
hundred first-cabin passengers, and the list shows 
from what widely separated parts of the country they 
came—from Boston and San Francisco, Baltimore 
and Vancouver, besides Philadelphia, New York, and 
other cities. The ship makes something less than 
twenty miles an hour, and as the distance from Sandy 
Hook to the Needles (the entrance to Southampton 
harbor), is 3,190 miles, a full seven days with a few 
hours added, is needed. (The reader must remem- 
ber that the day, as we travel against the sun’s course, 
is to us some forty minutes less than the allotted 
twenty-four hours.) The ship’s runs have been : 440 
miles, 451 miles, 439 miles, 444 miles, 451 miles, and 
(at noon on the 30th) 451 miles. 

I add a few lines as the voyage draws toward a 
close, though there is really nothing of great import- 
ance to say. We had run up to noon of the 3oth, 
2,676 miles from Sandy Hook, and we shall probably 
get to Southampton about 4 p. m., to-morrow, 3 Ist. 
My plan at present is to go directly to London, where 
I hope to find the Friends still engaged in the pro- 
ceedings of the Yearly Meeting. It will close, 
probably, on Sixth-day, the 2nd. I shall remain in 
London, I think, a few days, and then go to The 
Hague for a brief visit. I have engaged, with some 
others of our Friends, including Dr. Hull and his 
wife, of Swarthmore, and Mary Travilla and Sarah 
R. Paiste, to attend a Conference in London, 21st to 
25th of next month, relative to the legal protection of 
young women from vicious traffic. In this our dear 
friend Aaron M. Powell was deeply interested, and at 
his suggestion and request, I undertook the service, 
though the subject is one of which I have no special 
knowledge. 


The voyage has been almost uniformly fine, and I- 


have enjoyed it very much. I close this as we are 
nearing the English coast. At noon, to-day, 30th, 
we were distant from the Needles, outside of South- 
ampton harbor, 541 miles. H. M. J. 


THE final test of religion at that great day is not 
religiousness, but love ; not what I have done, not 
what I have believed, not what I have achieved, but 


how I have discharged the common charities of life. 
— Drummond. 
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PROSELYTING. 
A Paper by Margaret P. Howard, read before Philadelphia Young 


Friends’ Association, at Fifteenth and Race streets, Fourth month 
1oth, 1899. 


Tue work of the Society of Friends is an exceedingly 
broad one. It aims at no less an object than that 
which was the life work of the Founder of Christianity 
itself. It seeks to project into men’s minds the 
thought that shall help them to perceive their divine 
kinship, for so long as the thought is absent there 
can be no realization of the possibilities which are 
within reach. 

As the mind dwells upon the theme we naturally 
turn to the life of one who was a remarkable illustra- 
tion of what may be accomplished when the life con- 
forms to the principle of Truth which we profess. 

When George Fox had been brought to the con- 
scious knowledge of the hidden springs of the Divine 
Life, and felt laid upon him the command to go forth 
bearing his testimony, he had no thought other than 
the hope that some might be helped to perceive 
beyond question the same manifested Presence. We 
are informed that many in all the different organiza- 
tions of Religious Faith were hungering for some- 
thing deeper and higher than they had yet experi- 
enced, and the Testimonies which he presented 
seemed to open the springs of life, and many were 
gathered to the Standard of Truth. It was no part 
of his intention to establish another sect; that was 
an after consideration, compelled by circumstances. 

I cannot for a moment entertain the thought that 
that motive is a worthy one which seeks acceptance 
for our principles and testimonies on the mere ground 
of additional numbers. 

The plain, simple truth of the ‘“ Divine Reveal- 
ing’’ in the individual heart was at so great variance 
with the prevailing theological teaching that strong 
antagonism, followed by bitter persecution, fell to the 
portion of the early advocates of our faith. 

When the excitements incident to their arrests, 
trials, imprisonments, distraint of worldly estate, and 
other sufferings had subsided, there followed a period 
of quietism and a settlement upon a policy of ad- 
ministration of church affairs (especially in the direc- 
tion of outgoing in marriage) that cost the Society 
much loss of valuable members. While these con- 
ditions prevailed there was not much drawing power 
to attract new members. 

And yet I would have us ever keep livingly before 
us that what may be construed and applied with so 
much unreasonableness, may also, under other con- 
ditions, when humility and love are the ruling factors, 
produce the most desirable results. 

There is at the present time an earnestness and 
activity manifest in various directions amongst us, 
which is most encouraging. With our standard lifted 
high, our aim to live clean and blameless lives, our 
willingness to occupy all fields which give promise of 
helpfulness and the betterment of our kind,—surely 
these are conditions that should constitute a drawing 
power. 

I feel very strongly that every opportunity should 
be made use of, for the more wide-spread presentation 
of the Truth as we understand it ; if we go forth with 
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a message of ‘‘ sweet reasonableness "’ we may aid in 
deepening the religious life of others, for multitudes 
are everywhere seeking a more reasonable and prac- 
tical interpretation of religious faith. 

But they may not be prepared to unite with us in 
what has seemed to us the best method of maintain- 
ing in their integrity the things which have been com- 
mitted to our stewardship, our manner of worship on 
a basis of silence, and the transaction of church affairs 
under a religious sense. 

I grant that these things demand of us deep striv- 
ings after high ideals. *° 

The thing sought is the very essence of spiritual 
life, and we know that it exists in many combinations 
of intellectual understanding. 

To sum up the matter,—the conditions which ex- 
isted during the first sixty years or more were exceed- 
ingly favorable for bringing in a large following ; the 
long period of quietism and rigidity in disciplinary 
matters which succeeded was not favorable ; the new 
life which is reviving amongst us gives promise of ful- 
filling more perfectly the command to “ Let your light 
so shine, that men, seeing your good works, shall 
glorify your Father which is in Heaven.”’ 

There are yet many of those who profess the 
Christian name who set doctrinal belief higher than 
the life lived in conformity to the inward sense_of 
righteousness ; and in every community where this 
presentation of religious requirement is held, there is 
of necessity a class who are not and cannot be drawn 
into the churches, who gladly receive the message of 
Truth which plainly sets forth that the moral obliga- 
tions are the foundation upon which must rest the 
spiritual superstructure. 

Individual faithfulness to the call of service, in 
whatever direction there may be a qualification, seems 
to me to be the only practical way of spreading our 
principles and testimonies, the requisites for member- 
ship resting not only in an intellectual acceptance, but 
in a life reasonably consistent with the profession made. 

Let us hope that we may so faithfully and livingly 
follow the “ Divine Revealing ’’—that many may rise 
up and call us blessed ! 


WESTTOWN’S CENTENNIAL. 

On the 10th instant old Westtown School, near West 
Chester, Pa., celebrated its hundredth anniversary. 
Old teachers and students and their friends to the 
number of nearly 3,000 gathered in the large tent to 
hear the historic and literary exercises that had been 
prepared. The only drawback to the pleasure of the 
day was the rainfall during the morning. 

The program was as follows: 

A brief interval of silence. Opening remarks by 
Samuel L. Allen, President ; welcome by William F. 
Wickersham, Principal; Report of the Treasurer, 
Walter J. Buzby ; Report of the Auditing Committee, 
Watson W. Dewees, Chairman ; Report of the Reg- 
istrar, Albert T. Bell; Report of Board of Managers, 
Samuel L. Allen, Chairman; ‘ Westtown’s First 
Century,” Charles Potts ; Presentation of the West- 
town Centennial Memorial Fund ($100,000, of which 
a third or more is yet to be raised), by Samuel L. 
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Allen, Chairman of the Collecting Committee ; Ac- 
ceptance of the W. C. M. F. on behalf of the West- 
town Committee, by Charles Rhoads ; ‘“ The Centen- 
nial Poem,” Prof. Francis B. Gummere, Ph.D., of 
Haverford College; Recess, during which annual sub- 
scriptions may be paid ; Address, Ruth E. Chambers ; 
‘““Westtown’s Second Century,’ Isaac Sharpless, 
Sc.D., President of Haverford College ; Count of those 
present who entered in the earlier Decades, Joshua L. 
Baily ; Report of Nominating Committee, Henry W. 
Leeds, Chairman ; Election of officers ; Adjournment. 
We give Prof. Gummere’s poem in full : 
‘* Let us now praise famous men, and our fathers that begat us.”’ 
—Ecclesiastes, xliv., 1. 
Not these the faces, and not these the forms, 
Sought by an inward eye, though this the scene ; 
Across a century of suns and storms 
Another throng behold, with other mien. 


Midway they stand between the old and new, 
Too near for hero, and too far for friend. 

In the long journey of their lives, how few 
Chasm and peak, perils of chance that lend 


Color and outline to each human tale! 
How few the jocund words, the voice of cheer 
Not theirs the pilgrim’s visage, stern and pale, 
Not theirs the boon laugh of the cavalier. 


No Endicott with that uplifted sword 

To bar their way, and wrest the word of might, 
Calling up terrors of his vengeful Lord 

Upon the simple children of the Light. 


Not theirs the martyrdom of mob and jail, 

Stripes, anguish, fever, death: not theirs to prove 
In shock of battle faith’s celestial mail 

And smite whole armies with the sword of love. 


No cry of Fox rang down those peaceful days, 
No Barclay’s wrong to make their pulses leap ; 
How see them, know them, as they went their ways, 
A simple folk, to plant and till and reap ? 


Faces that watch us from no canvas still, 

And hands that fashioned no memorial stone, 
And feet that lingered on no muses’ hill, 

Nor wandered on those strenuous paths and lone 


Of old philosophy ; no bud, no spray 
Of shade or color ; hard and pitiless noon ! 
So this the pit from which was digged our day, 
And here the rock from which our lives were hewn ! 


Nay, strong old fathers of our Quaker breed, 
Not this we leave you! Let the higher mood 

Bring keener vision, that our eyes may read 
That noblest of all records : They were good. 


Full many a life has won its martyr crown 
Unscourg'd of mobs and in no prison hurl'd, 

That fought the tyrants of his own heart down, 
And kept itself unspotted from the world. 


And such were they! And here by hall and grove 
The peace, the memories of that spirit brood ; 
And yonder youth still hear those words of love : 
‘* Obey the still, small voice: hold fast the good.”’ 


Hold fast the good! When time shall turn its page 
A century hence the record new to write, 

Be said of us: ‘‘ They kept their heritage, 
And lived notall unworthy of the Light.’’ 

Ruth E. Chambers, in her address, said that the 
highest aim of every sound institution of learning 
should be to teach its pupils ¢o de, rather than to do 
or know. She dwelt too upon the silent lessons to 
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be drawn from the stately groves about this venerable 
school. ‘‘ The external surroundings of Westtown,” 
said she, “are of no trivial importance. Who can 
reckon the influence of these lofty pines, or can tell 
how many partially-developed natures have been 
strengthened and steadied by the natural beauties of 
this place? For myself, I am not sure but what one 
sunset seen from yonder path did more for me thana 
whole session of school work. 


‘¢* One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good, 

Than all the sages can.’ 


” 


The strong address of President Sharpless took 
for its central thought the growth that must be made 
in the coming century of Westtown’s history. ‘‘ The 
vast mass of intricate regulations which Thomas 
Scattergood imported from Ackworth,” said the 
speaker, ‘“‘ have rightly been buried in a sealed tomb, 
and the ingenious codes which the Prices, the Pass- 
mores, and the Sharplesses of the past sought to bind 
around the growing sense of responsibility of boys 
and girls, have been shaken off with evident profit by 
a freer age. But the central purpose of Westtown 
still remains as the perennial source of all policy and 
methods, the development of spiritually guided men 
and women with faculties so educated as to do their 
full work for the-world.”’ 

An interesting feature was the calling upon mem- 
bers of early classes to rise. Seven aged Friends 
were present who were Westtown pupils between 1820 
and 1830. Of these the oldest was Philip P. Sharp- 
les, of West Chester, a member of our branch. 
Forty-nine survivors of the next decade arose; and 
of those who had been at the school since 1840 there 
were too many to be readily counted. 

At the conclusion of the exercises an excellent 
luncheon was served, and the afternoon was spent in 
visiting the various buildings, exhibits, etc. As the 
rain ceased many roamed beneath the noble trees 
which are the pride of Westtown’s lawns. The great 
gathering was an impressive one. The venerable and 
the middle-aged were for the time all old pupils once 
more ; happy school-days were recalled, long-parted 
friends met once more; and Westtown was started 
upon its second century with every high hope and 
grateful benediction. 


THE DOUKHOBORS. 
THE receipt of the little fund collected by the INTELLIGENCER 
has not yet been acknowledged, so that we have no late 
news from the Doukhobors. The following letters received 
by way of England give an account of some of the trials and 
difficulties besetting the immigrants. 


LETTERS RECEIVED BY JOHN BELLOWS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


YORKTON, AssINIBOIA, Fifth month 16, 1899. 

My Dear Bellows: Just a line to tell you that all the 
Cyprus lot are gathered here, in a wooden house and tents 
brought with us from Cyprus. I was given to understand that 
there would be enough accommodation for us here—but there 
is not. 
baggage has not all turned up yet. We feel the cold a good 
deal, and to-day it is very wet, and of course ourtents are not 
of the best, and let in the water a little. A good many of the 
sick are in the house, but not all. The weather has been un- 
usually cold for the time of year, I believe. 
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There is a good deal of sickness. A young woman of the 
Elizavetpolski died here the day we came in, and yesterday 
morning a boy of our party died. 

Fever, diarrhoea, dysentery, and rheumatism are the 
principal complaints. The dysentery has increased, and con- 
ditions here are not very favorable. Our people are anxious 
to get to work—but Hilkoff tells me we must probably wait 
about a month doing nothing. We shall manage somehow, 
by hook or by crook, to get our able-bodied away on foot, and, 
if necessary, carrying provisions with them. The reason he 
gives is want of funds for transport, feeding at that distance, 
stock, and implements. A sufficient amount of money spent 
now would surely save a good deal of expense later on. Do 
you think Friends in England, Russia, and America under- 
stand this ? 

But yesterday evening arrived two brothers from the 
Southern allotment. They are both of the Lake Huron party, 
and therefore fellow-exiles. The exiles, that is, Lake Huron 
and second Lake Superior parties, were to have settled in the 
Northern allotment (which cannot at present be reached on 
account of floods). But they report that there is no room for 
us there. A good district which had been alloted was taken 
back by the Government. They have, it seems, settled seven- 
teen villages, but there is not suitable land enough for more. 
We want to goand see some land about twenty-four or twenty- 
five miles from here. 

There are a number of the Elizavetpolski (Lake Superior 
No. 1) here still, and the agent here is anxious to get them 
away. We are therefore at present in this position: Wecan- 
not get to the place we were supposed to settle. We cannot 
do much towards helping those who are in the Southern allot- 
ment. We now hear that there is no land ready for us any- 
where ; sickness is considerable and is increasing, and funds 
are low. 

Don't suppose, however, that we have lost spirit—nothing 
of the kind—I only think it right to let you know the state of 
affairs. Ann Rabety' is here with us now—we left Archer at 
Winnipeg. Weall arrived on Saturday, 13th. We expect 
Elizabeta Markoff,' Soulershitsky, Dr. Mercer’ of the Lake 
Superior), Sasha Satz, and perhaps others, to arrive from 
Winnipeg to-night. Hilkoff left for the Southern allotment 
on Sunday. Your Friend, 

ARTHUR ST. JOHN, 


WRITTEN AT YORKTON, ASSINIBOIA. 
Fifth month 16, 1899. 
Dear Friend: | arrived here this evening from Winni- 
peg and on having a talk with St. John I find him under the 


| impression that there is no land for the Cyprus people yet 


arranged for, and it is at his suggestion I write this note to re- 
There is land reserved for the 
Doukhobors in the so-called South Reserve (Southwest of Fort 
Pelly) for over 1,000 homesteads, and itis part ofthis land on 
which the Cyyrus people should be settled. 

Since I left Hilkoff to go to Quebec to meet the Lake 
Superior the arrangements then contemplated seems to have 
been somewhat modified, and it is perhaps this that is the 


| cause of St. John’s impression. 


The spring here is very late and the weather unusually un- 
settled for the time of year, which is creating some difficulties 
for all newly-arrived settlers—principally in the matter of 
transport—but things seem going fairly well on the whole, 
and the Doukhobors actually on the land are hard at work 
getting the land plowed for potatoes, oats, barley, etc. 

Excuse further particulars now—I believe St. John has 
written you pretty fully so far as the Cyprus folk are con- 
Thy Friend, 

HERBERT ARCHER. 
1Russian Volunteer Nurses J. B. 
2Dr. Mercer is a young surgeon from Blackburn who has voluntarily 


given up his post on the Lake Superior to go with the sick Doukho- 
bors whom he tended on board 


By the will of the late Catherine M. White, who died 
last week in Evanston, Illinois, the Art Institute of Chicago is 
made richer by about $200,000. Her estate, valued at half a 
million dollars, was left to Chicago educational institutions. 
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Educational Department. 


SWARTHMORE COMMENCEMENT. 


THE twenty-seventh annual commencement of Swarthmore 
College was held on the 13th instant. A large number of 
friends and patrons of the College were present. 

The program of exercises was as follows: Opening ad- 
dress by Joseph Wharton, President of the Board of Managers; 
oration, ‘‘ The Strenuous Life,’’ by Marshall Pancoast ; oration, 
‘*T am More Holy than Thou,’’ by Emily R. Underhill ; ora- 
tion, ‘‘ The Price of Progress,’’ by Mary E. Seaman ; address, 
‘* Education as a Liberator,’’ by Hamilton Wright Mabie, 
Lo. @. 

The three honor scholarships named respectively for 
Deborah Fisher Wharton, Samuel Underhill, and Anson Lap- 
ham, were given to Mary Haviland, Elizabeth L. Gillingham, 
and Edson S. Harris, they having passed highest in the ex- 
amination in their several classes. 

Hamilton Wright Mabie in his eloquent address referred 
to ‘‘ the fine note of idealism’’ pervading the orations of the 
three graduates who had spoken. He urged a devotion to 
education in the noblest sense, the education of nature and 
of life. We should not be satisfied, he said, with receiving 
academic diplomas, but, with these as a basis, continue the 
education of mind and soul through all our days ; with high 
ideals to guide us in our work, yet not without a wise recog- 
nition of the achievements of man in the past. 

President Birdsall conferred degrees as follows : 

MASTER OF ARtTS—Helen Bright Smith, A. B., 
Media, Pa. 

MASTER OF LeETTrERS—John Edwin Wells, B. L., 1896, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

CiviL ENGINEER—Joseph Thorn Freeman, b.S 
Rochester, N. Y.; Edgar Harper Firth, B. S., 
Williston, N. Y.; Hanson Zimri Wilson, B 
Jervis, N. Y. 

BACHELOR OF 
Md. ; 


1895, 


°. 1893, 
1896, East 
.5., 1896, Port 


ArTS—John Pearl Broomell, Baltimore, 
Anna Belle Eisenhower, Norristown, Pa.; Edith Flit- 
craft, Woodstown, N. J.; Gilbert Lewis Hall, Brentwood, 
N. Y.; Mary Elizabeth Seaman, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Benjamin 
Abraham Thomas, Abrams, Pa. 

BACHELOR OF LETTERS—Mary Eyelyn Armstrong, Lans- 
downe, Pa.; Mary Gertrude Ball, Merchantville, N. J.; Anna 
Bradbury, Richmond, Ind.; Emily Willets Carter, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Helen Moore Fogg, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mabel Clare 
Gillespie, Allegheny, Pa.; Marie Katharine Lackey, Atlantic 
City, N. J.; Mary Gray Leiper, Wallingford, Pa.; Jane Eachus 
Linvill, Philadelphia, Pa.; Alice Lippincott, Riverton, N. J.; 
Helen Supplee Moore, Atlantic City, N. J.; Marshall P on 
Mickleton, N. J.; Annie Bogardus Parrish, W codbury, ede; 
Emily Rushmore Underhill, Glen Head, N. Y.; E licabedk 
Eames Willits, Glen Cove, N. Y. 

BACHELOR OF SCIENCE—/n” Science,—Levis Miller Booth, 
Chester, Pa.; Calvin Freeman Crowell, Moorestown, N. J.; 
Abner Davis eee Nine Points, Pa.; Walter Heulings 
Lippincott, Riverton, N. J., Annie Lodge, Philadelphia, Pa. 

BACHELOR OF ot NCE—/n Engineering—Richard Jones 
Bond, Upper Darby, Pa.; Jacob Serrill Verlenden, Darby, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—The exercises of 
the sixth annual commencement of the school were held on 


the gth instant in Swarthmore Hall, when diplomas were 
awarded the nine graduates by Principal Arthur H. Tomlin- 
son. The honor speakers were as follows: ‘‘Savonarola,’ 
Morrison J. Oswold ; ‘‘ Make Your Life a Challenge,’’ Nor- 
man S. Passmore; ‘‘Joy in Our Life Work,’’ Annie G. 
Harshberger; ‘‘ Nature’s Benedicite,’’ Annie S. Hawke; 
‘« Thought, Our Common Birthright,’’ William E. Hannum ; 
‘« Still Achieving, Still Pursuing,’’ Ruth Walden. Those who 
received diplomas were Annie Gertrude Harshberger, Norman 
Sumner Passmore, Lucie Slater Howard, Cleora Marjorie 
Haviland, Morrison Jackson Oswald, Hallie Gundaker Hul- 
burt, Annie Shoemaker Hawke, William Evans Hannum, and 
Ruth Walden. 


THE old school-house in East Haddam, Conn., in which 
Nathan Hale taught the year after his graduation at Yale, is 
to be preserved by a patriotic society. 





Conferences, Associations, Ete. 


SWARTHMORE FIRst-DAY SCHOOL.—At the closing session 
Gertrude K. Walton read this paper : 

‘«It seems well to give thought for a few moments to the 
First-days during the vacation period. The children of mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends have enjoyed the privilege of a 
home training sufficiently to make the Sabbath a day to love 
and not to dread. Owing to this very fact it becomes more 
difficult for these parents to discern between wholly unre- 
strained liberty and guarded freedom. To combine the profit- 
able and pleasing, to direct wisely and yet not arouse antagon- 
ism onthe part of the child; these are high accomplish- 
ments for parents to acquire. The children are now without 
the help they have been receiving each day from the secular 
and First-day school teachers, and although a little less care 
and attention may be needed as to the clothing of these little 
folks as they play around their homes, their hearts and souls 
need our unceasing vigilence. I know it is not the desire of 
these kind First-day school teachers who have been endeavor- 
ing so faithfully to show the little folks the right paths to 
follow, who have taught them of the spiritual forces within 
them that they need to cultivate, the moral strength they can 
claim if they will,—it is not the desire of these teachers for 
their students to spend their summer Sabbaths in a wholly 
thoughtless manner. I want you toremember that the meeting 
is still here though the First-day school be closed, and that it 
is something for the little ones to learn how to sit quietly 
through the meeting hour, and something for those yet older 
to learn how to use the silence most profitably. Coming now 
perhaps more especially from the desire of your parents and 
teachers, I feel sure that as you grow older you will come 
because you want to, because you find it makes you feel 
better satisfied with yourselves and with the day, and you will 
realize later in life what a great benefit it has been to you. 
Then a walk to the woods and streams where insects, birds, 
and so many of mother Nature's children may be found, will 
all result profitably and help to cultivate a reverential spirit. 
Good books, suitable for all ages, are abundant and accessible. 


| A part of each Sabbath in companionship with some of these 


is wise. 

‘*The week-day schools are also closing, so that more 
leisure is suddenly thrust upon you than you know how to use. 
Undoubtedly there will be plenty of time six days of the 
week for all wisely romping games which must claim a part of 
the time of vigorous, healthy childhood ; let the First-day be 
spent more quietly and calmly, but pleasantly, and as you 
grow older you will recall the passed Sabbaths with a special 
delight. Let us all, the older and young, keep for our text 
through the vacation days, Barrie's little Joey’s text—‘ Thou, 
God, seest me.’’ 


PHILADELPHIA.—The last meeting of Young Friends’ 
Association for the season was held Sixth month 5. The 
President being absent on account of sickness, the first Vice- 
president, Emma Waln, presided. The minutes of the pre- 
ceding meeting were accepted asread. The standing commit- 
tees made interesting reports. The Executive Committee 
stated it had secured printed applications for membership, and 
announced the evening’s program. The report of the 
Nominating Committee was read and accepted with the sub- 
stitution of the name of Henrietta D. E. Walter for that of 
Mary Janney, who requested to be excused from serving on 
the House Committee. This report recommended, (1) that 
the House Committee shall consist of nine members, five 
women and four men; (2) that the term of office shall be 
three years, three members retiring each year; (3) that the 
following shall constitute the committee, to serve one year: 
Henrietta D. E. Walter, Robert M. Janney, Emma Waln ; 
- serve two years, Anna A. Emley, Anna P. Suplee, Wm. 

. Birdsall ; to serve three years, Charles E. Hires, Joseph 
c. Emley, Isabel Chambers. It was decided that the Execu- 
tive Committee should consider rules governing the House 
Committee, as to when and to whom it should report and that 
some restriction be made as to the number of its members 
which shall be members of the Society of Friends, etc. The 
Building Committee made an interesting report as to the 
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purposes for which the various apartments of the several 
floors of the Association Building were designed. 

Joseoh M. Truman, Jr., gave an illustrated talk on ‘‘ Meet- 
ing Houses and Some Friends of Philadelphia."’ We were 
told that the faithfulness of a few Friends, and sometimes it 
was only a family, had resulted in the establishment of a 
meeting. Data as tothe purchase of ground and the building 
of meeting-houses were given and pictures of the old buildings 
long since removed and of the modern meeting-houses were 
shown. Also pictures of some of the prominent Friends in 
the early days of our city were shown and exceedingly inter- 
esting and sometimes amusing was the recitai of the charac- 
teristics of these individuals. 

The President invited all to remain after the close of the 
meeting that we might spend afew moments together socially. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet at the regular time in 
the Fall. ESTHER S. STACKHOUSE, Secretary. 


Newrown, Pa.—Newtown Friends’ Association held its 
last meeting before closing for the season at the home of 
Thomas W. and Elizabeth G. Stapler. Martha Wilson 
opened the exercises by reading ‘‘ Habits of Life,’’ a selec- 
tion from the American Friend. The minutes of last meeting 
were read and approved. Elizabeth G. Stapler, one of the 
delegates to Friends’ Association Conference held in Phila- 
delphia Fifth month 15, read a report of that meeting from 
the INTELLIGENCER. Mary Wilson read a paper in answer 
to the question, ‘‘ What have Friends done for the Indians ?*’ 
The writer failed to find evidence of Friends having done 
much to aid the Indian from early colonial times until 1869, 
when, encouraged by Grant's administration, they became 
more active, and have since assisted them in many ways. 

‘«Is the giving of prizes, as is done by certain lines of 
trade, detrimental to the morals of the people ?’’ was answered 
by Ellie J. Burroughs, who thought that though the giving of 
prizes to make an article sell is not a desirable way of doing 
business, the plan is adopted only as another way of advertis- 
ing. In the discussion that followed, the thought was ex- 
pressed that there was danger in the plan, as it tended to in- 
crease the desire existing in so many to get something for 
nothing. ‘‘ The Scriptural Basis of the Queries’’ was con- 
tinued by R. Anna Reeder and Elizabeth S. Kenderdine. 
George H. Nutt read a paper on ‘‘ How Friends Appear to the 
Outside World."’ This article, written as it was by one who 
until recently knew almost nothing of Friends, was very 
interesting to the Association, most of whom have always 
lived in a Friendly community. 

At asuggestion from Elizabeth G. Stapler that the Associa- 
tion do something toward procuring literature and distributing 
it to those who are in need of it, a committee was appointed 
to take charge of the matter. 

The executive committee presented the following program 
for the next meeting: Biographical sketches of Aaron M. 
Powell ; Review of a late publication, ‘‘In Tune with the 
Infinite,’’ by Sarah J. Reeder ; Reading, by Lydreita Rice ; 
the conclusion of ‘‘ Scriptural Basis of the Queries,’’ by Evan 
T. Worthington ; Current Topics, Mary T. Hillborn. The 
roll was called and the meeting adjourned to meet Tenth 
month 4, at the home of Abbie K. Rice. A. E. W. 


MANSFIELD, N. Y. —The Young Friends’ Association was 
held at the home of Abraham Scott, Fifth month 25th, 
with thirty-five members present, beside a number of visitors. 
Elizabeth B. Zelley read from the Discipline, extracts from the 
Gospel ministry. A ‘‘ History of Friends’ Dealing with the 
Indians,’’ was prepared by Elizabeth Pray, and read by her 
son, Courtney Pray. This was an interesting account of 
William Penn's dealing with the Indians. In response to the 
question, ‘‘ Should God send His Son to this world to-day 
How would He be received?’’ Cyrus S. Moore gave a brief 
history of the Creation and of the wickedness of the people 
during the successive ages before the birth of Jesus, then of 
the manner in which he was received. His disciples are 
ready to welcome his coming. Are a//ready? Thisis the 
question. It would be an everlasting disgrace at this age of 
the world to reject the Son of righteousness. 

Thomas A. Bunting responded to the question, ‘‘ How 








can Friends best display their Loyalty to their country in the 
present national crisis? ’’ He thought Friends should advo- 
cate peace, always, as it has been one of our principles from 
the foundation of the Society. The power of the peace 
principles of Friends has a wide application in diminishing 
the causes for struggle and strife, in making us willing to do 
justice to all men, and in providing the means for the settle- 
ment as well as individual controversies by arbitration. In 
this particular the world is coming somewhat to our ideals. 
Readings were given by Mary A. Harvey, ‘‘After Many 
Days’’ ; and Anna Scott, ‘‘ The Quaker of the Olden Time."’ 
A recitation, ‘‘An Order for a Picture,’’ was given by Amy 
Bowne. It was decided to postpone our meetings for two 
months only, as our young people are anxious to attend one 
meeting during the summer vacation, ere they return to their 
different schools. After a brief silence we adjourned to meet 
at the home of William L. Biddle, Eighth month 24. 
MARTHA E. Gress, Secretary. 


LITTLE BRITAIN, PA.—Penn Hill Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation held the last meeting of the season on Fifth month 28, 
1899. It was opened by the reading of Matthew, 2oth chap- 
ter. Day Wood reported for the History Committee. Phebe 
L. Coates read an article from Young Friends’ Review. 
Mary Smedley read an account of a journey from Bucking- 
ham, Bucks county, to Little Britian, Pa., made by Sarah 
Watson, in 1813. This was particularly interesting, as the 
descendants of many of the families she visited still live in 
this vicinity. ‘‘ What can the home do to help the meeting ?"’ 
was answered by Raymond Good. These points were given : 
the influence of the older members of the home; encourage- 
ment of First-day Schools by regular attendance; careful 
supervision of reading matter for youth, and discussion of 
religious matters in the family. ‘‘ Books and Reading, how 
are we most benefitted thereby ?’’ was presented by Jennie 
Brown. If the old saying be true, ‘‘Of making books there 
is no end,’’ what a wonderful, limitless expanse of reading 
material, in this day of inexpensive literature, is found to be 


| within the easy grasp of him who desires to obtain it ! 


He speaks truly who says books are companions ; they are 
friends who can be depended upon at all times. Books of 
biography are very important ; they inspire us to do right, to 
follow the example of the good men and women who had to 
struggle against adverse circumstances. 

After roll-call the association adjourned to meet the first of 
Tenth month. P. L. Coates, Cor. Sec. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
TWO OPINIONS ON THE EASTERN QUESTION. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

I AM convinced that no one living has a greater horror or a 
more utter disapproval of wars than I have; but until a ma- 
jority of the peoples of the earth share this opinion, wars will 
come and must be met, the point being how best to meet 
them. I feel bound in this connection to say a few words in 
regard to the present situation. In a brief reply made by 
your journal to ‘‘ A Word from Iowa,’’ signed F. P. Marsh, 
the editors say, ‘‘In reference to the officials who are from 
time to time established at Washington, they are servants, not 
masters.’’ I would ask in what relation do the engineers and 
conductors of a fast railread line stand to the railroad com- 
pany or to the people who travel by it? Are they not the 
servants of these? And yet to them are entrusted the care, 
the safety, and the responsibility of the train ; and when it is 
speeding through or over perilous places, they dare not change 
the schedule no matter how much the passengers may clamor ; 
and the more they clamor or attempt to interfere, the more 
danger to the train. Such seems to be the case now;; this 
crisis came upon the country almost with the shock and sud- 
denness of a terrific bolt of lightning from a clear sky; the 
president and other officials had not time to weigh plans or to 
digest measures; they must act promptly and decisively. 
They may have made great and grave mistakes ; but is it not 
the part of all patriotic citizens to give their intentions at 
least the benefit of the doubt? If we cannot stand by their 
side, we can keep out of their way ; if we cannot uphold 
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their hands, we need not drag them down. We Friends 
must continue to maintain and proclaim most earnestly on 
all possible occasions our unswerving belief in, and devotion 
to, peace principles ; but this we can surely do without either 
open or covert criticisms of the administration, and we may 
also devoutly hope and pray that the great Author of the 
Universe will, ‘‘ out of this seeming evil,’’ eventually educe 


good. ©. 
Sandy Spring, Mad. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


™ The calm and sensible letter of F. P. Marsh in your last 
issue gave me much pleasure. It isa relief amid the feverish 
sentiment that prevails with many to find there are calm and 
clear minds who have not ‘‘ bowed the knee to Baal.’’ With 
our Society we uphold the principles of Peace. With the 
faith of our fathers we hold to the Light Within. It leads us 
also onward to many improving ways ; new and onward ways 
they may be, challenging the intellectual life as their grand, 
progressive force moves over mankind. 

When we turn to the Inner Light whose convincing force 
bears testimony that abstract truth is inter-bound in ways 
that slowly unfold to the human consciousness, will we not 
read the guiding hand that has called our clean, fresh country 
to this new unfolding? What so capable of moulding the 
priest-ridden life to a more just development than the active, 
rational thought of Protestant America? True, we have our 
dark scenes of wrong, but we have our Tuskegee, our Hull 
House, and the grand spirit of open, religious honesty. The 
truth will be winnowed from all those points, and the action 
of the real peace party of America will be beautifully clear 
as the near results are shown. There is no doubt that the 
ultra-liberalism of our country, both in Congress and among 
the tender hearts of an active and impulsive people, have 
been principally the cause of the sad and blind opposition of 
the Tagal race. 

The hand of Providence is guiding to the overthrow of 
false creed and the building up of nations to the liberal ad- 
vance of the centuries to come. 

LAVINIA P. YEATMAN. 
Norway, Chester county, Fifth month 28. 


FIFTH MONTH, 1899. 
Mean barometer, 
Highest barometer during the month, 
Lowest barometer during the month, 29.712 
Mean temperature, 63.9 
Highest temperature during the month, 28th, go. 
Lowest temperature during the month, 4th, 45. 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 74. 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 53.8 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 6th, 30. 
Least daily range of temperature, 18th, 5. 
Mean daily range of temperature, 202 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., 66.3 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 50.1 
Total precipitation in inches, rain, 2.30 
Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 0.77 inches of 

rain, on the 11th. 
Number of days on which .o1 inch or more of rain fell, 11. 
Number of clear days 11, fair days 13, cloudy days 7. 
Prevailing direction of wind from the Southwest. 
Thunder storm on the 16th, 17th, 29th. 
Frost, light on the 4th. 
Solar halo on the 6th and 16th. 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 


Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 66.5 on 30th 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 43 on 4th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 55.1. 
Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 67 on 30th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 46 on 3d. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 56.5. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 55.8 
Note.—The monthly mean temperature for this month, 63.9° 
is abont 1° above the normal, and 2.7° above the corresponding month 
in 1898. 
The amount of precipitation, 2.30 inches, is but about one-half the 
usual rain fall for Fifth month. JoHN CoMLy, Observer. 
Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Fifth month 31. 


30.069 
30.358 
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A PICTURESOF MY MOTHER. | 


A typical sonnet by the poet whose book,\*‘At the Gates of Song,” 
William Dean Howells has praised so warmly, as we noted in last 
week's issue. Lloyd Mifflin lives near Columbia, Pa., and is descended 
from old Quaker stock, his ancestors having been Westtown pupils. 








Upon this old Daguerreotype appears 
Thy face, my mother, crowned with wondrous} hair. p. 
What reconciliation in thine air; 
And what a saintly smile, as if thy fears 
The Lord had taken from thee, and thy tears . 
’Tis my delight to still believe thee fair ; 
And thou wast loved, I know, for often here, 
I saw my father’s eyes, at eighty years, 
O'erflow with love whene’er we spoke of thee—=~ 
We spoke of thee, I said, not he—not he !—' 
He could not speak ! O peace be with thee, 
then, io 
Madonna-like, thy babe upon thy knee!) =. 
My gentle mother, lost on earth to me, *}{ 
Shall I not know thee somewhere once again? fF 
— Lloyd Miffiin. 


WITHIN the convent's sheltering walls, 
Time, likea silver streamlet, falls 
With murmur sweet. 
There never worldly stir or strife 
Disturbs the even pulse of life 
With quickened beat ; 
But yet a deeper peace to seek, 
The church commands the sisters meek, 
And sets apart one hallowed week, — 
Their blest ‘‘ retreat.”’ 


Then e’en the mild and gentle words, 

Which oft like quiet songs of birds 
Their tasks beguile 

And fall so soft upon the air, 

From lips whose customed speech is prayer, 
Are hushed awhile. 

With inward thought, with outward sign, 

They seek a deeper life divine, 

And guard the heart, as 'twere a shrine, 
From jest or smile. 


How oft amid the scorching heat, 

And hurry of the noonday street, 
Once more I see 

Those saintly faces pure and sweet 

And mind me of the nun’s “‘ retreat,’’ 
Till over me 

The peaceful shade and coolness falls, 

And quiet of those convent walls, 

From anxious care that frets and galls 
Our spirits, free. 


But not for all those sisters know 
Of calm content, would I forego 
The fret, the pain, 
The baffling, oft despairing stirfe 
Which wakes to dream of larger life 
The heart and brain. 
I cannot think these struggles blind 
Of eager soul and questioning mind, 
That make us one with all mankind, 
Are given in vain ; 


And not to win a barren peace, 
Would I from cheerful converse cease, 
And pure delight ; 
Nor could I feel, if set apart 
From beatings of the common heart, 
The wave of might, 
Inflowing from the life of souls 
Which, moving through our clay, controls 
The human tide that upward rolls 
Into the light. 





And yet from all life's dust and heat 
Each one should have his calm retreat, 
Where, free from care, 
The soul may rest upon the sense 
Of that Unseen Benevolence 
Which, everywhere, 
With all our noble purpose blent, 
Works on to frame the thing we meant, 
Through ill-shaped deed and high intent, 
Such rest is prayer ! 
— Oakes Burleigh. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

SAMUEL M. JANNEY AND THE INDIANS. 
I was much interested in the Indians, and speak- 
ing to our friend Chalkley Gillingham one day, asked 
if there was nothing that Friends could do for their 
aid, and if so, offering my services. In reply he said 
the Indian Committee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 
of which he was a member, had had an interview 
with President Johnson making the same inquiry of 
him, and offering their services. They were answered 
abruptly that there was not, but General Grant, at 
that time a‘member of the Cabinet, was present, 
and taking them aside, they had a very satisfactory 
interview with him. 

The result was that when General Grant was 
elected President, he sent the famous letter, on the 
14th of February, 1869, to Benjamin Hallowell, 
secretary of the Friends’ Indian Committee, in which 
he said if he would send him the names of persons 
whom the Friends would recommend, and for whom 
they would become responsible, he would appoint 
them Indian Agents. This offer resulted in the codp- 
eration of the six yearly meetings of our body in 
the recommendation of five of their members as 
Agents, with Samuel M. Janney for Superintendent. 
Samuel was very reluctant to accept the appointment ; 
but his associates in the committee insisted, and he 
finally yielded. 

President Grant, in his instruction to the Agents, 
said: ‘I send you as missionaries as well as agents,”’ 
which seemed appropriate, as his policy was to 
‘educate, civilize, and Christianize the Indians.”’ 
He also requested us to occupy the field as soon as 
possible. 

Samuel arrived in Nebraska some little time 
before me. I arrived there on 30th of Fifth month, 
1869, and went directly to his lodgings in Omaha. It 
was Seventh-day, and he informed me promptly he 
had given notice of a meeting to be held in a house 
he had procured for the purpose. The next morn- 
ing I attended it with him, and thus enjoyed the 
privilege of attending the first Friends’ meeting held in 
the State of Nebraska. That afternoon I left on the 
train for Columbus, arrived there in the night, and 
next morning went with my predecessor Charles H. 
Walley, to the Pawnee Agency, which was “turned 
over’’ to me that day, Sixth month Ist, by C. H. W. 
There was a Sabbath School attended by the Indian 
scholars and white children, and likewise an Epis- 
copal Mission there; the pastor of the church in 
Columbus preached there once a month immediately 
after the adjournment of the Sabbath School. 

I had appointed several Friends as employés, 
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among them Samuel Walton as trader, and Ella Wal- 
ton and Sallie E. Lloyd, teachers in the Indian School, 
for there was a large Industrial Indian School there (as 
Friends are aware), and the next First-day with what 
Friends were there, the school children, all the 
employés, and some of the village Indians, we held a 
Friends’ meeting, which was continued from that time 
weekly as long as I continued in Nebraska When 
it was discontinued at the Agency it was established 
in the district school near my residence, and if I am 
correctly informed has been maintained ever since, 
and was the first Friends’ meeting established in 
Nebraska. Bishop Clarkson, out of deference to 
Friends, discontinued the Episcopal Mission, leaving 
the responsibility of Christianizing the Indians 
entirely with Friends. Jacos M. Troru. 


ELLIGENC 


AN INTERESTING INSECT. 
THERE is a little insect very much in evidence just 











| study. 





now which has an interesting life-history, especially 
in association with that other little citizen who has so 
many points in common with mankind, including do- 
mectic economy and (must we say it?) predatory 
warfare—the common ant. The subject of our study 
is the plant-louse or aphis, familiar to every owner of 
a window-garden or rose-bush. Just now they are 
attacking our maple and other shade trees. 

The first thing to be noticed about the aphis is its 
color. It is usually of the color of the plant on 


which it feeds, and this undoubtedly serves to protect 


it against its enemies. I have just been examining a 
rose bush at my door covered with the aphis rose. 
The tender green stems are covered with the little 
green lice, the same shade of color as the stems. 
Their legs and antennz are dark and thin, and are 
an exact imitation of the hairs on the stem of the 
bush. A closer inspection shows something much 
more remarkable. One branch of the bush has shot 
up so rapidly that the green coloring of the leaf and 
stem has not yet developed. The color is instead a 
bright, reddish-brown, a common thing in the early 
stage of foliage. A search for the green lice shows 
that they are reddish-brown—the exact shade of 
color of the stem and leaves on which they are feed- 
ing and hiding. Could a more remarkable example 
of mimicry for protective purposes be found in the 
whole range of nature ? 

Another curious fact is that connected with the 
birth and generation of these tiny insécts. Ovipa- 
rous generation is the rule in insects, but there are 
certain departures from the rule. In the aphides 
both the oviparous and viviparous exist in the same 
species. 

These insects exhibit remarkable exaniples of al- 
ternation of generation, having winged and unwinged 
forms of both sexes. They will well repay a careful 
It is in the larve state that the injury is 
done to our trees. On every leaf will be found 


| numerous little transparent shells or skeletons of the 


growing larve. 

When these little aphides were first studied it was 
thought that the enemy attacking the plant was the 
ant, which from its color was more easily seen. A 
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closer inspection developed a very curious fact. It 


was soon found that the aphides were the ants’ cows | 


and that they actually “ milked” them. Sometimes 
as many as three or four ants may be seen around 
one aphis gently stroking the little insect. The fluid 
in place of milk is a colorless, sweet, sticky substance, 
commonly called ‘‘ honey dew,” from the fact that 
the drops of honey stand on the leaves like dew. It 
is to be seen in great abundance on all the trees in- 
fested with these insects, and on the fallen leaves, 
and peppered over the pavements under the trees. 

Sir John Lubbock, in his “Chapter in Popular 
Natural History,”’ says: ‘‘ As the honey of the aphides 
is more or less sticky, it is probably an advantage to 
the aphis that it should be removed. 


them from the attacks of enemies, and not unfre- 
quently build cow-sheds of earth over them. The 
yellow ants collect the root-feeding species of aphides 
in their nests, and tend them as carefully as their own 
young. But this is not all. The ants not only guard 
the mature aphides, which are useful, but also the 
eggs of the aphides, which, of course, until they come 
.to maturity, are quite useless. . Our ants, 
‘then, though they may not perhaps lay up food for 
the winter, do more, for they keep during six months 
the eggs which will enable them to procure food 


unexampled in the animal kingdom.” Another wise 
adaptation of these little insects to each other lies in the 
fact that the aphides become torpid at the beginning 


of their period of hibernation at the same low tem- 
perature as the ants themselves. 
The most practical query just now is how to rid 


our trees of these pests. 
a number of insects which prey on the aphides. 
especial enemy is the common spotted “lady bird” 
or “lady bug.”’ The larvz of the lady bird, which 
devours the plant lice, is a little ‘‘ worm’”’ about half 
an inch long, one of the common varieties having black 
and red bands across the abdomen, and biting jaws. 
Care should be taken not to confound this little worm, 
which is carnivorous and our ally, with the vegetable- 
eating enemies. Another enemy of the aphis is the 
ichneumon fly. Two species of this fly, it is said, lay 
their eggs in the body of the aphis. The spider also 
no doubt preys on the aphides. These are some of 
nature’s insecticides. As an artificial insecticide Paris 
green was tried on trees in a nursery, but without ef- 
fect. Dr.S.C.Schmucker, of the West Chester State 


Normal School, a naturalist and biologist of accurate | 


observation, well-known throughout the State, was 
appealed to. He pointed out that the aphis does not 
eat the surface of the leaf, but extracts the sap, and is 
accordingly not affected by a dry surface application. 
A wash or spray of tobacco water is used by the win- 
dow gardener for the aphis rosa, and it would prob- 
ably answer for the tree pest. 
gests the use of the kerosene emulsion. 
by dissolving a half-pound of hard soap in a gallon of 
boiling hot water until it is a thin paste. Then stir in 
thoroughly two gallons of kerosene and apply with a 
spray or brush. JAMES MONAGHAN. 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


In the first place, there are | 
Its | 


| changed in the interval. 


Dr. Schmucker sug- | 


a | il 
This is made | followers assume, among all the indigenous popula- 





WHITE MEN IN THE TROPICS. 
THE argument of Benjamin Kidd, the English writer, 
(an authority much quoted some years ago, and 
generally much overestimated), in his recent book on 
“The Control of the Tropics,” is that the white races 
can not live and form self-governing communities in 
hot climates. The editor of the Popular Science 
Monthly remarks that this is equivalent to the proposi- 
tion that freedom is limited by climate. Kidd also 
says that although the white man can not live per- 


| manently in the tropics, he must control them ; and 


hence he gives aid and comfort to the American ex- 
pansionists. This view the Popular Science Monthly 


| discusses as follows: 
Nor is this the | 


only service which ants render them. They protect | 


‘‘Whether Mr. Kidd recognizes the odious signifi- 
cance of his captivating speculation or not, it is cer- 
tainly a plea and an apology for slavery and political 
despotism in the tropics. . . . There is reason to be- 
lieve that it must be relegated to the limbo of a kindred 
and popular superstition. Within the past year much 


| has been said about the genius of the Anglo-Saxon 


for freedom and the ethnic incapacity of the Latins 
for that boon of civilization. Even so great a scholar 


| as Guizot encourages this extraordinary theory. 


In apology for his mininterpretation of social phenom- 
ena there can be urged his ignorance of the law of 


| evolution and of the hardly less important law of the 


during the following summer—a case of prudence | militant origin of despotism and the pacific origin of 


freedom. No such apology can, however, be made 
in behalf of Mr. Kidd, or of any other apostle of im- 
perialism. Not only have they at command all the 
generalizations of social science, but all the facts upon 
which these generalizations are based, to prove that 
neither climate nor race is a limitation upon freedom. 

‘If climate determined the character of the 
political institutions of a people, many questions 


| would be suggested at once that would be beyond 
| solution. 


Why, for instance, should a certain freedom 
have existed in Athens, and the most intolerable 
despotism in Sparta? Again, why should there be 
despotism in Russia and Germany as well as in 
Morocco and Egypt? Another series of questions 
equally perplexing can be raised. Why should there 


| be more freedom in England to-day than six hundred 


or even one hundred years ago? The climate has not 
Why should the institutions 
of Spain in the thirteenth century have been more 
liberal than in the seventeenth ? Why was it that the 
freedom that existed in Germany before the Thirty 
Years’ War had virtually ceased to exist at the Peace 
of Westphalia? Here also the chmate had not 
changed. . . . The only satisfactory answer to these 
questions is to be found in the fact that militant 


| activities always lead to despotism, and pacific ac- 


tivities always to freedom. When people get into war, 
the central power must exercise all the authority over 
life and property essential to success in battle. ; 

** Whether despotism exists, as Mr. Kidd and his 


tions of the tropics, only a careful investigation of the 
subject would permit one to say. But that it must, 
as they contend, always exist there, none of the laws 
of social evolution gives the slightest warrant. 
‘Wherever it does exist, it had the same origin that 
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it had in England, and in obedience to the same forces 
of peace and industry that operated against it in that 
country, it must pass away. . . . The degree of heat 
or humidity or the luxuriant vegetation of the tropics 
had no more to do with this political organization 
than the degree of cold, or the dryness of the atmos- 
phere, or the comparative poverty of the soil of some 
of the Western States with the similar political organ- 
ization of the Indians that roamed over them. None 
of these physical characteristics can prevent the play 
of those forces that drive people eventually to the 
adoption of that form of social organization that will 
best promote their happiness. As the social phil- 
osophy of evolution shows, the social organization 
best fitted for this purpose is the one where the 
largest individual freedom prevails.” 

Finally, the writer argues, the contention that the 
white man can not live and work permanently in the 
tropics, on which Mr. Kidd’s demonstration practi- 
cally rests, has slender basis in fact. He says: 

“Alfred Russell Wallace, who spent twelve years 
in the tropics, says in a recent article that the white 
man can and does work in every part of them. If he 
does not work, it is simply for the same reason that 
he does not work in Europe or the United States— 
namely, because he does not have to. When, hew- 
ever, necessity lays its heavy hands on him, driving 
him to earn his living by the sweat of his brow, he 
does it in the tropical region quite as well as he does 
in the temperate. That is shown particularly in 
Queensland. But when natives can be reduced to 
slavery the crime is committed with slight compunc- 
tion, and defended on the same ground that it was 
defended in the South and elsewhere. . . . The time 
must come when free institutions will be found as 
essential under the equator as farther north. With- 
out them social evolution can not reach its highest 
point, nor man attain to his greatest happiness, a 
state that he is always seeking, no matter where he 
lives.” 


a Se 


M. Louset, the new President, showed himself in a most 
delightful light at Montélimar, stopping the procession and 
rushing up to take his trembling old mother, standing on the 
terrace to see her distinguished son go by, in his arms, and 
kiss her again and again. It was so like a Frenchman with 
his mother. Madame Loubet was not at all well pleased with 
her son's election. ‘‘Oh, my poor Emile!’’ she said. ‘‘] 
already saw him little enough. Now! sha'n't see him atall.”’ 
When one is eighty-six, and a mother, I suppose any sort of 
honor seems rather vain in comparison with ‘‘ not seeing one’s 
boy at all.’’—[ Harper's Bazar. | 


LAVENDER pillows are taking the place of the pine-needle 
cushions. They are usually covered with white linen, deco- 
rated with spikes of the lavender flowers worked in natural 
colors or heliotrope linen worked with flax threads of a paler 
tint. Lavender is also largely used in place of the malodor- 
ous moth balls, and is said to be quite as efficacious. <A few 
drops of oil of lavender sprinkled along the edges of the 
carpet not only give the room a clean, fresh smell, but obviate 
the necessity of eternal vigilance for the appearance of carpet 
bugs. —[ Philadelphia Ledger. ] 


THE New Jersey Electric Railway, comprising the Jersey 
City, Hoboxen and Rutherford, the Paterson Central, the 
Paterson, Passaic and Rutherford roads, was sold on the roth 
at auction, on account of the Mercantile Trust Company, of 
New York, for $1,500,000. 


| 





Devotion to Science. 

LorD Rosse, who built the famous telescope that bears his 
name, was an expert mechanic, and was also somewhat care- 
less about his dress. On one occasion the earl was looking 
through the engine-room of a large manufactory. He suddenly 
became much interested in something he saw, and taking out 
his watch stood looking from it to the machine with a peculiar 
smile on his face. The engineer came along. ‘‘ Well, what's 
up?’ he growled. ‘‘ What are you grinning at? What have 
you to find fault with?’ ‘‘Oh,’’ answered Lord Rosse. ‘‘I 
am not finding fault. Iam calculating how long before the 
boiler explodes.’’ ‘‘ Boiler explodes? Why, you're crazy, 
man. You get out of this.’ ‘‘ Well,’’ said the earl, ‘‘if you 
work ten minutes longer with that screw loose there, the boiler 
will certainly explode.’’ The engineer looked at the screw 
indicated, jumped at it, and fastened it as soon as he could. 
‘*Why didn’t you say that sooner?’’ he demanded. ‘‘ Why 
should I ?’’ answered Lord Rosse. ‘‘I’ve never yet had an 
opportunity of seeing a boiler explode.—[Exchange. ] 


Cuban Women in Mourning. 


IF there is one sight more pitiful in Cuba than any other, it is 
the women in black. Frequent as they are in Havana, where 
perhaps in some remote part of the city they even venture to 
hold out their hands to you as you pass—women of refined 
appearance, too—the women in widow's weeds are the com- 
monest sight in the small towns and cities. It is hard to tell 
where they get their mourning garments. It is no exaggera-* 
tion to say that of a dozen women on a street in any Cuban 
village nine will be in mourning. And their faces sad with 
grief and thin with hunger even months after the war had 
ceased !—[Harper’s Weekly. ] 


A Message of Love 


THERE are few places a person need fear to go if he goes in a 
spirit of love. The story is told of a missionary in Man- 
chester. When he was a young man just from the country, 
and knew nothing of city life, he was sent to work in a district 
in the city which was famed for its vice. He did not know 
this, but set to work. 

The people soon knew him, and among those interested 
was the policeman in his district. The policeman met him 
one morning and addressed him in friendly tones, telling him 
to be cautious in that street where he was visiting—for it was 
the worst street in the city. ‘‘I dare not go any nearer it 
than the end of it,"’ he said, ‘‘and when we do go, we need 
to goina body. And, indeed, it is useless for you to go. 
They are beyond redemption.”’ 

The missionary never had a fancy for policemen, and pre- 
ferred doing his duty, and went and visited the street from 
one end to the other, and no one in the street ever said a 
rough word to him, but received him and listened to him with 
all attention, and invited him to come soon again, as no one 
ever came. 

The policeman watched to see him coming out again, and 
said: ‘‘ You have done what I could not, or dare not, do.”’ 

‘«The reason,’’ said the missionary, ‘‘is, my message is 
different ; yours is justice and punishment, and mine is love 
and pardon.’’—[Church Weekly. ] 


Another Rebuke for the Cigarette. 
A PROMINENT railroad man is the latest to throw down the 
gage of battle to the cigarette. He is a general freight agent 
on a large railroad, and employs many young men as clerks. 
He has announced that, in the future, he will not employ any 
young men who are addicted to the cigarette habit, and, fur- 
ther than this, he expresses his intention of getting rid of all 
cigarette smokers now working in‘his department. He gives 
the following as his reasons for this decision: ‘‘ Among the 
two hundred in my service, thirty-two are cigarette ‘ fiends.’ 
Eighty-five per cent. of the mistakes occurring in the office 
are traceable to.the thirty-two smokers. They fall behind 
with their work, and when transferred to other desks, which 








men who do not smoke handle easily, they immediately get 
along just as badly, showing that it is not the amount of work, 
but the inability or indolence of the performer. The smokers 
average ‘two days off’ from work per month, while the non- 
smokers average only one-half of a day in the same time. 
The natural conclusion is that the thirty-two men are holding 
positions deserved by better men.’’~—[ Michigan School 
Moderator. | 


Queer Things Given to Queen Victoria. 
Philadelphia Ledger. 

AMONG the most curious of her Majesty's perquisites is her 
right to every whale or sturgeon captured on the coast of the 
United Kingdom and brought to land. Both of these perqui- 
sites date back to the days of the Norman kings, and it ap- 
pears that in the case of the whale the monsters were divided 
between the sovereign and his consort, the Queen taking the 
head, in order that her wardrobe might be replenished with 
the whalebone needed for the stiffening of her royal garments. 

Another of the Queen's perquisites is a certain number of 
magnificent cashmere shawls, which are despatched to her 
every year from the Kingdom of Cashmere. They vary in 
value, as a rule, from £60 to £250 apiece, and the (ueen is 
accustomed to present one of them as a wedding present to 
every young girl of the aristocracy in whose future she is in 
any way interested. 


Some Real Answers. 
Q. WHAT caused Czsar’s death ? 
A. Czesar died because he was assassinated. 


Q. Between whom, and what was the result of the battle 
of Waterloo? 


A. The battle of Waterloo was fought between the Span- 
ish and English, and the Russians whipped. 

Q. When and where were railroads first used ? 

A. Railroads were used in Arabia in B. C. 402. 

Q. When and by whom was America discovered ? 

A. America was discovered by Columbus in 1782 while 
he was making a voyage from London to San Francisco. 

Q. What were General Wolfe’s words when he heard that 
the French fled ? 

A. General Wolfe said he never died so happy.—[ Har- 
per’s Round Table. } 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


By a recent order President McKinley has taken nearly 
10,000 public offices out of the operation of the civil service 


rules. Most critics assert that this is a distinct backward 
step, undertaken at the dictation of politicians. Defenders of 
the administration say that the order’ does not contain the 
dangers feared. 

A STATUE of Frederick L. Douglas was unveiled at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., on the gth instant. The celebrated man is buried 
in this city, which was long his home. 

A. J. Cassatr was elected President of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company at a special meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors on the gth inst., to succeed the late Frank Thomson. 
James McCrea, of Pittsburg, was chosen a Director to fill the 
vacancy caused by President Thomson's death. 

KOBE papers contain the news that the fate of the party of 
scientists, missing for upwards of a month past, has been dis- 
closed. According to these accounts, the scientists had 
landed near Tosang, on the Liao Tung peninsula, to pursue 
their investigations of earthquake phenomena and mountain 
flora, when they were made prisoners by Russian cavalry and 


shot as spies, without the semblance of a trial. Their photo- 
graphic and other scientific apparatus was destroyed. There 
were eleven professors in the party, one German savant, and 
ten native Japanese, whose homes were in Kobe and Tokio. 
The Japanese authorities will make a thorough investigation. 








THE Indiana Supreme Court decision against the trust 
formed by the gas companies of Portland, this State, is one 
of the most far-reaching in its anti-trust nature of any yet 
handed down by the Indiana Court, and Attorney-General 
Taylor declares that it makes possible action that will crush 
trust combines in this State for good. The Eel River Railroad 
case, now pending, is said to involve the same point raised 
against the Portland Gas Trust. The Attorney-General ex- 
pects a decision compelling the Wabash to give up the Eel 
River Branch, a parallel line running from Logansport to 
Butler, Ind., and which gave the Wabash a line into Detroit. 


It is, perhaps, not generally known that potatoes are imported 
into this country in large quantities from Scotland and Ger- 
many ; but such is the case. For the past five years, how- 
ever, the Scotch yield had been so small as to preclude the ex- 
portation of any part of it ; but this season the crop was large, 
and one ship alone brought 150,000 sacks. 

—The //lustrated London News, (13th ult.), remarks upon 
‘*the way in which Rudyard Kipling was ‘worked’ by the 
press or the syndicates, especially in the matter of the pre- 
paid telegram sent to Englishmen of distinction inviting from 
them messages of sympathy and appreciation.”’ 


—It is suggested that instead of breaking up the unfor- 
tunate steamship 7he Paris, it would confer a benefit on 
navigation to make her a lightship, as there is no light now on 
the Manacles. 


—A despatch from Santa Fé, New Mexico, says that, on 
account of the unprecedented drouth and the recent order of 
the Interior Department excluding ranchmen from forest res- 
ervations, sheep are dying by the thousands. 


—Secretary Gage has detailed the revenue cutter Grant to 
search among the Aleutian islands for the crew of the missing 
steamship /e/ican, which left Tacoma, Washington, twenty 
months ago for China. 

—A prominent official of a steamship line speaks as fol- 
lows of the effort to make sea-travel safer : 

‘* Ata conference of representatives of the different trans- 
atlantic companies, which was held in London, it was agreed 
that certain lines of travel should be pursued by east and west 
bound steamers. This was merely a verbal agreement on 
honor, no penalty being provided for its violation. All the 
companies with the exception of the Anchor Line agreed toit, 
and thus far all of them have observed-it closely. The idea 
commended itself strongly to the different steamship com- 
panies, as there can be no question of the fact that it provides 
an additional and very important safeguard against collision. 
The captains of all vessels have instructions to follow the 
course as closely as possible. It would require a very good 
reason to excuse any violation of the agreement on their part.”’ 

—The expedition sent from England about a year ago, ° 
under C. W. Andrews, to explore Christmas Island (south of 
Java), has returned. Among the curious things in its report 
is a statement that the forest is so dense that the natives never 
penetrate more than half a mile from the shore; and that 
ordinary rats, evidently from wrecked ships, have multiplied 
on the island, where, unable to find sufficient food on the 
ground, they have taken to climbing trees for fruit and other 
things. 

—W. Korda, who has recently made a tour of Porto Rico, 
says that every foot of the ground gives forth some fruit or 
profit. The ground which is not covered by coffee or cocoa- 
nut trees produces plantains, bananas, tobacco, corn, peas, 
sweet potatoes, etc. Pure running water is met with every- 
where. The coffee crop then being gathered was abundant, 
and promised to reach 15,000,000 pounds. 


—Swiss botanists are interested in a kind of myosotis (for- 
get-me-not), which blooms on the shore of Lake Constance, 
but was unknown there until a few years ago. It is only seen 
in the first weeks of April, and is afterwards covered by the 
rising water. The color varies from blue to red. 


—The length of the world’s railways is more than seventeen 
times the circumference of the earth at the equator. 
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—A new industry in Kansas is the manufacture of salt. 
A large deposit has been discovered on the line of the Santa 
Fé railroad near the town of Hutchinson, in the central part 
of the State, which the local geologists claim to be the largest 
More than $3,000,000 has already been in- 
vested in plants to purify it, and the output last year reached 


in the world. 


nearly 2,000,000 barrels. 


—The public entrance doors of the great building of the 
Bank of England are so finely balanced that a clerk, by 
pressing a knob under his desk, can close them instantly. 


—Four steamers, 
amount of freight, 


them was a party of forty-five belonging to the United States 
Geodetic and Coast Survey. 


NOTICES. 


*.* A Conference will be held at Friends’ 
meeting-house, Gwynedd, on First-day, the r8th 
inst., at 3 o’clock p. m., under the care of Ab- 
ington Quarterly Meeting’s Philanthropic Com- 
mittee. Subject, ‘‘ Temperance and Tobacco ”’ 

JAMES Q. ATKINSON, 
ARABELLA CARTER, } Clerks. 


*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meeting 
house at Newtown Square, Delaware county, 
on First-day, Sixth month 18, 1899, at 2.30 
p.m. Subject, ‘* Peace and Arbitration.” 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 


*.* A Conference under the care of the 
Western (Quarterly Meeting s Committee on 
Temperance and Philanthropic Work will be 
held at Kennett meeting-house, near Hamorton, 
Pa., on First-day, Sixth month 18, at 2.30 
p- m. ‘* Narcotics’’ will be the subject for 
consideration. All interested are cordially in- 
vited to be present. 

Horace L, 


Di_wortTthH, Clerk. 





*.* The Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia, held at Race Street, will take 
place on Fourth-day next, the 2Ist, in the 
evening, at 7.30 o clock. 

*,* The following meetings will be held in 
Sixth month : 

Fishing Creek Half-Year Meeting, Mill- 
ville, Pa. 
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*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com 
mittee to visit the smaller branches has made 
the following appointments : 

SIXTH MONTH : 

25. Haverford, 
SEVENTH MONTH : 

9. Schuylkill, 


10 a. m 


10.30 a. m. 


23. Germantown, 10.30 a. m. 
AQUILA J. LinviLL, Clerk. 
»*. The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 


Yearly Meeting has made the following appoint- 
ments for Sixth month : 

18. Ridge and Back Creek, Va. 

*.* The First-day evening meetings this 
month are at Race street above 15th street, at 
7-30 oclock. The full attendance of our 
members and others is always = 


About half the 5 heii chim 
neys in use are Macbeth’s. 

All the trouble comes of 
the other half. 

But go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


carrying 800 passengers and a large 
sailed on the 1oth inst. for Cape Nome 
and St. Michaels, Alaska, from Seattle, Washington. 





—Albert Clarke, of Boston, Seen of the Home Market 
Club, has been appointed as a member of the Industrial Com- 
mission to succeed S. N. D. North, who resigned to accept 
the position of Chief Statistician of the Census Bureau. 


—Orders have been given the Cramp Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia by the International Navigation Com- 


pany for two 17-knot passenger and freight steamers, 600 feet 





Among —Some people’s 





them on. 


‘* SEE , grandpapa, my flower ! 
Pay found it in the grasses ! 
And with a kindly smile, the Sage 

Surveyed it through his glasses. 


‘* Ah, yes,’’ he said, ‘‘ involucrate 
And all the florets ligulate, 
Corolla gamopetalous— 
Composita —exogenous— 
A pretty specimen it is, 
Taraxacum dens-leonis !"’ 


’ she cried; 


>? 


She took the blossom back again, 
His face her wistful eye on. 
as I thought,’’ she said, with quivering lip, 
‘It was a dandelion! "’ 
—St. Nicholas. 


FREQUENTLY we meet men whoafe ‘‘as 
cross as bears,’’ outwardly, and we are 
told that when we come to know them we 
will find out that they have very tender 
hearts. And this is true, but every new 
case of this kind only deepens our regret 
that they did not learn to cultivate out- 
ward gentleness along with the inward 
grace. — [Wesleyan Methodist. ] 


Papa.—‘‘ See the spider, my boy, 
ning his web, is it not wonderful ? 
you reflect that, try as he may, 
could spin that web ?"’ 
of it? 


spin- | 
Do 
no man 
Johnny.—‘‘ What 
See me spin this top! Do you re- | 


flect that, try as he may, no spider could 
; spin this top ?"’ 


—([Stray Stories. ] 


ASKINGTON. —‘‘ You did not finish the | 
reminiscence you were telling me yester- | 
day when you were interrupted by the | 
kitchen roof catching fire—about your 
fourth cousin Joel, who blew down the 
muzzle of his gun. Did he live to tell the | 
story ?”’ 

FARMER Dunk.—‘‘ No ; but he left a 
good story for other people to tell.’’— 
[Harper's Bazar. ] 





‘* WE are very proud of our trees,’* said 
Mr. Gladstone once to a party of excur- 
sionists from Lancashire, ‘‘ and are there- 
fore getting anxious, as the beech has al- 
ready shown symptoms of decay. We set 
great store by our trees.’’ 

‘* Why, then,’” roared a Lancashire 
lad, ‘‘do you cut °em down as you do ?"’ 

‘We cut down that we may improve. 
We remove rottenness that we may re- 
store health by letting in air and light. 
As a good liberal, you ought to under- 
stand that.’’ 

Lancashire set up a roar of delight, and 
the discomfited interrégator came in for 
many a jeer from his companions. 





badly made dresses, 


long and 60 feet beam. 


—The consolidated returns of the different crop reporting 
agencies of the Department of Agriculture, made up to Sixth 
month 1, indicate a reduction of about 8 per cent. in the acre- 
age planted in cotton, as compared with last year. 


manners are too much for them. Like 
you can never forget that they have 
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S MANY LETTERS 


are received daily from all parts 
of the country highly endorsing 
the pertect cereal food 


| eT 


We append one: 

“After a thorough test in my 
own family, I can hold up my 
hand and say on my soul that 
Wheatlet is the best cereal 
food in the World, and I feed 
my five children on it. 

E. C. HAZARD, 
Pres. Food Mfrs. ‘Ass'n. N. Ze 

Your grocer keeps it, if not 
send us his name an yourorder; 
we will see that you are supplied. 


Made only by the 
FRANKLIN [ILLS CO. 





Lockport, N. Y. { 
St _ et aN 
——“s  & 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Disarmament Of Nations; of, Mankind Oné Body. 


By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 

An Address, expanded and revised, delivered 
at Washington, D.C., in the presence of dis- 
tinguished public officials. 

Of great interest and value in the present crisis. 

A strong presentation of fact and argument. 

Pp 27. Price, Five Cents. $1 for 25 copies. 


HOWARD M. JENKINS, 
921 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TYPEWRITERS | 


REBUILT nearly equal to new 


Fully guaranteed. Prices 50 per cent. to 75 
per cent. below list. Catalogue free. 


Philadelphia Typewriters Exchange, 
135 S. Sth Street, Philada. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 


us and to the advertisers. 


_FRIENDS’ IN TE LLIGENCER 





A COLORED driver of a hack of Norfolk, 
Va., was asked his name. 

‘‘Gawge Washington,’’ was the answer. 

‘“‘Ah,”’ said the gentleman, ‘I've 
heard that name before.’’ 

‘«That’s not onlikely, boss; I’s beena 
drivin’ hack in these parts nigh on to 
twenty yeahs.”’ 


A FAMILY comprising seven persons left 
Scranton the other day, the whole party 
traveling on one full fare railroad ticket. 
There was the mother and three pairs of 
twins, none of the children being up to 
the half fare age of five years. 


A STROKE of lightning burned the rim 
of the hat of Lyman Newkirk, of Worces- 
ter, Ohio, tore off his coat and shirt, and 
took a strip of flesh and skin from his 
back, but failed to fatally injure him. 


On the brink of a creek in Ireland there 
is—or used to be—a little stone contain- 
ing a carving of this inscription, intended 
to help travelers: ‘‘ When this stone is 
out of sight, it is not safe to ford the 
river. 


‘Why, Freddy,’’ exclaimed the mother 
of a precocious five-year-old, ‘‘ aren't you 
ashamed to call auntie stupid ? Go to her 
at once and tell her you are very sorry.’ 

‘‘Aunty,’’ said the little fellow a few 
minutes later, ‘‘ I'm awful sorry you are 
so stupid.’’ 


GEORGE B. COCK, Telephone 1-42-25 D. 
Law 
CONVENTION \ STENOGRAPHER. 
Science 

14 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 

Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street, Germantown. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
BY 
HOWARD M. JENKINS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE FAMILY OF WILLIAM PENN, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA: 
SCENDANTS. 8vo. 
trations. $3.50 net. 
20 cents. 

From Dr. Charles J. Stille, President of the Histor- 
icai Society of Pennsylvania : 

** By your labor, bringing together a vast amount of 
material, you bave given us an account of the Family, 
(genealogically) which one will seek in vain for else- 
where. I regard these articles [now collected] as 
exhibiting in a most desirable and attractive form all that 
is known of the illustrious man’s family.” 


FOUNDER 
HIS ANCESTORS AND DE- 
Pp. 270. With 19 illus- 

If sent by mail, postage 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS RELATING TO 

GWYNEDD. Second Edition. 8vo. Pp. 494. 

Cloth. Beveled edges. With 8 illustrations. 

$4.00 net. If sent by mail, postage 23 cents. 
American Historical Review : 

** Within the limits which the author proposes to him- 
self he provides a model of accurate local investigation.” 


IN PRESS. 

GENEALOGICAL SKETCH OF THE DESCENDANTS 
OF SAMUEL SPENCER, OF UPPER DUBLIN, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 8vo. About 300 pages. II- 
lustrated. $3.00 net. 


HOWARD M. JENKINS, 
Publisher, 
921 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


REDUCED RATES TO DETROIT VIA 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, AC- 
COUNT CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
CONVENTION. 

On account of the Convention of the Young 
People s Society of Christian Endeavor, to be 
held at Detroit, July 5 to 10, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company will sell excursion tickets 
from points on its line, to Detroit, at rate of 
single fare for the round trip. 

Tickets will be sold on July 3, 4, and 5, and 
will be good to return until July 15, inclusive, 
except that by depositing ticket with the Joint 
Agent at Detroit before July 12, and the pay- 
ment of fifty cents, the return limit may be ex- 
tended to leave Detroit not later than August 15. 

For specific rates and conditions apply to 
Ticket Agents. 


Washab' e Waists 


Thousands of beautiful Washable 
Shirt Waists at four special prices— 
50 cents, 75 cents, $1.00 and $1.2 
Some of them are worth nearly 
twice the money now asked : 

The 50-cent Waists are of fine Chintz, in 
choice patterns and colorings, finely 


made and finished, and would be cheap 
at 75 cents. 

The 75-cent Waists are of Lawn and 
Chintz, in a great variety of styles and 
colorings ; worth $1.25, as prices go. 
In this lot is included a very desirable 
offering of excellent White Lawn Waists 
at same price—75 cents. 


The $1.00 Waists are of fine Percale, such 
as are rarely priced at less than $1.50. 
They are made and laundered in the 
best possible manner ; all have detach- 
able collars. 


The $1.25 Waists are of fine French Per- 
cale—the quality and style generally 
found in made-to-order Waists only ; 
would be good value at $1.75. The 
range of colorings is wide, and the 
finish could not be better. 

Mail orders receive prompt and accurate 

attention. 


Address orders ‘‘ Depariment C."’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


® Friends’ Book Association, 
‘ OF PHILADELPHIA 


@ Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 
® Engravers, 
~, Artists’ Materials, 
Kindergarten, School Supplies. 
A Everything relating to the Kinder- 
; garten and School. 


and Printers, 





Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in wt. This ts of 
and to the advertisers. 


value to us 


tut 


* F. Balderston’s Sins 
WALL PAPERS. 


All Grades. Estimates Given. 
Window Shades [Made to Order. 


902 Spring Garden St., - Philadelphia, Pa. 
Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, re 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. R. R.) 


DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


LEHIGH AND GC O A L FREE BURNING 


Telephone Connection. 


Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


TELEPHONE 5807. 


Vine Street, Philad’a. 


1313 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 


NOW READY 
The Family of William Penn 
Founder of Pennsylvania 
Ancestry and Descendants 
By Howard M. Jenkins. 


AUTHOR OF VOLUME ONE, MEMORIAL HISTORY OF 
PHILADELPHIA, HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS 
RELATING TO GWYNEDD, ETC. 

T HIS work presents the results of a careful collation of 

known authorities, consultation of the Friends’ 
records in Great Britain and Ireland, and an examination 
of the now-unequalled Collections of Penn Papers in the 
Library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, at 
Philadelphia. 

Some of the information gathered is to be found in frag- 
mentary form in some scores of printed works, many of 
them rare, but a large part has been drawn from the 
family letters. These letters, unprinted until used by the 
Author in the preparation of this work, are necessarily 
unique. 

Apart from any literary merit or demerit, the work isa 
systematic and practically complete statement of the 
Ancestry and Posterity of W1LL1am Penn, the Founder, 
and as such must have a definite and permanent value in 
the lists of Biography and Genealogy. 

*,* Pp. 270, octavo. 1g full-page illustrations. Hand- 
somely bound. $3.50 net. By mail, 20cents additional. 

*,* The print is from type, and copies are likely to be 
scarce. 

HOWARD M. JENKINS 
PUBLISHER 
921 Arcu St., PHirapevpnta, Pa. 
Headley Brothers, 14 Bishopsgate St., Without, London. 












_PRIBNDS” IN’ PELLIGENCER 


ROYAL BAKING 


coum PowDER 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 








J. T. JACKSON & & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


® 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS. 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 554 prct Interest. With Perfect Security. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia | 0a. Conesponteme inven 2 MO 
















409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
JossrH Wenster, Wa. Wesster, 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- President. Cashier. 


ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
te and +t from th ts of the Compan 
mredill Trust Funds and Tovestments are kept seperate and apart from thearsets of thecompany. | PF TER WRIGHT & SONS 


ASA 8. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, a ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, : » 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust O BARTON TOWNSEND ; 305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 










FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | .2izish='==s t= tess Sact 










Loans magetiened on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 
. OF PHILADELPHIA. deposits. ' 
i This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at ¥ 
actual Net Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuR- BAI Kh D’ S PURE oMOLic 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 7 
President, Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer, Flavoring Powders and Spices 
HARRY F. WEST, GEORGE K. _ JOHNSON. HENRY C. BROWN. 


eee are strongest, purest, best, most economical. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 ae cos, Tea 
TH E SURPLU Ss, 2,000,000 Almond, Chocolate. \ 


Price, 25 cents per box, which includes postage, 


if sent by mail. 
JAFE INSURANCE T T - 
LIFE peer "AND U = O FIR S ALE BY HANNAH PAXSON, 
ot Po & West Chester, Pa. 


EXECUTES TRUSTS, SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, on ae 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. M. L PHILIBE RT, 


French Steam Dyer, Scourer, 

























OFFICERS: 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. AND DRY CLEANER. 
WM. NEWROLD ELY, Treas. and Sec’y. N. _ CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. Cleaning of Blankets and Lace Curtains 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass’t Sec’y. A. A. JACKSON, Ass’t to Pres. and Vice-Pres. a specialty. 
CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas. Ww Mt ‘E. AUMONT, Manager Trust Dept. 210 S. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor, . / . 
MANAGERS: Branch Office, 772 South Second Street. 
Errincuam B. Morris, Witiiam _H. Jenks, Gro. H. McFappen, ee ee ee 
Joun A. Brown, Jr., Grorce Tucker Bispnam, Henry TaTNatt, $2224.444444444444442444444 94 
Benjamin W. Ricnarps, WiriuramM H. Gaw, Isaac H. CLornisr, 
Joun B. Garrett, Francis I. Gowen, Joun C. Sims, 
Pemserton S. Hutrcuinson, Jostan M. Bacon. 
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Tine Views or Frsesos. | PATADELPHIA 8 READING RAILMAY, 


Tracts and Leaflets for Circulation. 


rons ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 
Quakerism: Irs Beviers anp Messaces. By William 


To California? 


The California Limited, Santa 


Edward Turner (Editor of the British Friend). 40 NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED, 
pp. 1o cents. 5 copies, 40 cents. By mail at these 
prices. HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 


BALLASTED. 
Tue Mesrinc For Worsuir. By Howard M. Jenkins 


Small pamphlet. 12 pp. Single copies, 2 cents; 50 
copies, 50 cents; 100 copies, $1.00. By mail at these | 


prices. Royal Blue Line to New York. 
Rewicious Views or Frienps. By Howard M. Jen- | SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
kins. (Chicago Congress Paper, 1893.) 24 pp. 2 IN THE WORLD. 


cents; 50 Copies, 75 cents; 100 copies, $1.00. By mail! | 
at these prices. | a 
| 
| 





Fe Route, gives the best and 
speediest service. Through 
dining car, and observation 


car with spacious parlor, 


especially for use of ladies and 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, | Scenic Reading Route to Cepeciany tr use @ es ant 
Limited, | 


READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
921 Arch Street, Phila - 
' BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
| IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA, 


children. 234 days Chicago 





CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 2-28-25-A. 


Address General Passenger Office, 
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d pie Aichison, Topeka & Sonia Fe Rollway, 


CHICAGO. 


| AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 
SPEED. 
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